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Ve 5564 
LIBRARIANS HAVE PROVEN... 


You save real money by 
using Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books 
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The saving of money is the tangible result of using 
‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound” Prebound Books. 


Therefore, we can truthfully say that our customers 


5564 of them at this writing must be saving money. 


How they save this money as well as time and tempers is an interesting and 


absorbing story which includes the saving of libraries too. 


Why don't you save too by sending for catalogs and literature describing 
“Bound-to-Stay-Bound” Prebound Books! 


There ave about 20,000 popular juvenile titles. 
Most are in stock for immediate delivery. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND'’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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UNITED STATES 
“The old 48” 





Study Alaska against the back- 
ground of the new Compton pre- 
sentation of North America, Can- 
ada, United States, Mexico, and 
Central America. Thereare, of course, 
a new article on Alaska and a section 
in the new United States article on 
Alaska as a region. Changes in the 
encyclopedia required by Alaska’s 
admission involve 507 pages. 


NEW) 






7 CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


(NEW) 


This 1959 edition of Compton’s 
also includes new articles on State- 
hood, Space Travel, the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, and many 
others. In all, 85 articles have been 
added or rewritten, and 571 articles 
have been revised. There are 1,388 
new illustrations including maps, 
diagrams, and pictures. 942 are in 
color. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Colorful, three-dimensional lettering that 
stands out! Gaylord Plastic Display Letters give 
high visibility to signs, displays, section or stack 
identifications, peg-boards. Low first cost is 
made lower still, because Gaylord letters are 
non-brittle, re-usable for many years! 





Two styles: Pin back for porous surfaces; 
plain back for mounting (with a spot or two of 
Micro Solvent) on other surfaces. 


AAAA 





Five heights: 24”; 1”; 1/2”; 2”; 3” (white only). 


Six colors: White, black, red, blue, yellow, 


green. 
Low price: Typical set of 130 letters: 

Pin Back, 12” high wesensess Ste 
he a 4.35 
Micro Solvent (2 oz. bottle)........... 45 





Postage Paid 
Write for information and complete price list 





R library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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FEBRUARY COVER 


1 scene in the stacks of the Kings- 
port (Tenn.) Public Library 
seventh-grade students from the 
John Sevier Junior High School 
are shown enjoying a field trip 
following lectures on use of the 
library. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


unless 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 


Jean Benson 
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{LA membership increased 6 per cent in 1958. 
An analysis made as of November 1, 1958, showed 
a total of 21,716 paid members on that date, as 
compared with 20,326 in 1957. There were 3609 
new members on August 31, 1958, as compared 
2618 on the same date in 1957, and the 
number of unpaid members declined correspond- 
ingly in 1958. Membership dues paid as of Au- 
gust 31 were $262,674, almost $25,000 higher 
than the year before. 

The 1958 increase is all the more notable be- 
cause total membership in 1957 was only a few 
more than in 1956. There was an actual decline 
in United States memberships in 1957, but this 
was more than compensated for by an increase 
in territorial and foreign memberships. As evi- 
dence that library salaries are increasing, it is 
interesting to note that there were fewer personal 
members in 1957 than in 1956 in all classes pay- 
ing $9 or less in dues, but more in all classes 


with 


paying $10 or more. 
* 
“The 


Services,” 


Teacher and Library 
report of a research study undertaken 
by the National Education Association at the 
request of the joint ALA-NEA Committee, is 
available from the NEA Publications-Sales Sec- 
tion, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, at 50¢ 
a copy (discount on quantity orders). The study, 
based on questionnaires sent to 5000 secondary- 


Secondary-School 


school teachers in urban school systems, was car- 
ried out by the Research Division of NEA with 
the advice and help of a special committee of the 
(American Association of School Librarians. A 
reprint of the overview of the study, published in 
the NEA Research Bulletin, October 1958, is 
available from the “American Association of 
School Librarians at ALA headquarters. Single 
copies free; multiple copies 10¢ each; write for 
discount on quantity orders. A study guide for 
use with the full research study is also available. 


* 


The Children’s Book Council has made available 
a display kit to be used in connection with the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards. It consists of a 
three-part standing poster and two slit cards 
printed in blue, gold, and black, with large re- 
productions of the medals on each. The illustra- 
tion shows the kit in use with last year’s winners. 
Available now at $1.85 from the Council at 50 
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W. 53rd St., New York 19; order before March 1 
to insure delivery before announcement of the 
1959 awards on March 20. 





* 


The Pennsylvania survey made under Lowell 
Martin’s direction has been published in two 
volumes under the title Library Service in Penn- 
sylvania, Present and Proposed. Ralph Blasin- 
game, Jr., Pennsylvania state librarian, writes 
that copies have been sent to all state libraries 
and all accredited library schools, but that gen- 
eral distribution cannot be made until Pennsyl- 
vania’s needs have been met, possibly by July 
1959. Meanwhile a summary of recommendations 
made as a result of the survey, “Pennsylvania’s 
Public Libraries—What We Have and What We 
Need,” is available in limited supply from the 
state library in Harrisburg. 
* 

Libraries will be participating in the celebration 
of the sesquicentennial of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth this year. William E. Baringer, executive 
director of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission (National Archives Building, Washing- 
ton 25), replied when asked what progress the 
Commission was making: “Half the states have 
their own celebrations planned or under way, at 
our instigation, through State Sesquicentennial 
Commissions or the equivalent. Three Lincoln 
stamps will appear. The National Education As- 
sociation is preparing a packet of Sesquicenten- 
nial materials for distribution to all secondary 
schools; the American Council on Education will 
promote a college program. The President will 
soon issue a Proclamation. The Collected 
Works of Lincoln are being reprinted in a Ses- 
quicentennial edition, popular priced. . . . Soon 
we will begin publishing a monthly newsletter. 
The Commission’s major research project is pub- 
lication of a complete Lincoln chronology, en- 
titled Lincoln Day-by-Day, 1806-1865. The pe- 
riod 1809-61 was covered, 1928-43, in four vol- 
umes published by the late Abraham Lincoln 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA ° 





empty spaces | 
to find 
your best 


investment 
in 


reference sets 








ENCYCLOPAVDIA BRITANNICA 


How many times is it used?” Not, 
“How much did it cost?” That is the 
true measure of any investment in an 
encyclopaedia. And there is good reason 
to believe that the 24 volumes of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica achieve the lowest 
cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is 
that Encyclopaedia Britannica covers 
more high school subjects more thor- 
oughly than any other set. And it is only 
natural that students should turn to the 
encyclopaedia that is so well known— 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ° 


quoted more than one million times a 
year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book 
budgets do have limits. In this light, 
even the original cost of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is low — $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 
for other recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational Di- 
rector, Dept. 204MC, address below. 


ALA Bulletin 
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America’s first Classroom and Library transcription 
playing phonograph designed for group listening! 


rh eat 


, na y 
features found only in Califone 


Ideal for Foreign Language Study! 


Write for FREE Catalog 
Dept. ALA-6 



















© Permanent or portable, the AUDIO CENTER 
S= 


\ 
\ ) califone Sed‘ of operation Yor 
N 
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)) 
CORPORATION Classroom or Library. 


1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 





ONE PIECE adjustable construction 
+ = 
that’s quick and D> 
Demco Unifold Book Jacket UNIF 
Covers are the “‘easiest of all’’ to use! 
Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, Cc r t i ~ A 
instant! And your book jackets will have VE a J ac 
the finest of all protective covers—easy - 
to slide books on and off shelves—saves book jacket 
each shelf without crowding! covers 
Prices? You’ll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
9”, 12”, 16” adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8”, 10” and 14”. Write today for 


easy to use/ 
and make a single fold. It’s done in an 
space! You can add one extra book to 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
complete information! 


*Crystaljac is tough! 


—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 


Dewtco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. @ NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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Association of Springfield, Illinois. These we are 
revising and reprinting in two volumes, plus 
doing original research for the presidential pe- 
riod, 1861-65, to appear in one or two volumes. 
The Commission is about to go to press with a 
new Lincoln work, of which I have the honor to 
be editor, The Ideals of A. Lincoln . . . gratis to 
anyone interested.” 


* 


The fourth Midwest Academic Librarians’ Con- 
ference will be held on April 24-25; it will be 
sponsored jointly by Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. and DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. Friday sessions will be held at Wabash and 
the Saturday program on the campus of DePauw 
University. 
* 


Brotherhood Week will be observed February 
15-22, 1959. The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews (43 W. 57th St., New York 19), 
sponsor of the Week, offers a number of bro- 


If you cannot have a large physical- 


political globe of your own in the 
library have you ever thought of shar- 
ing one with classroom teachers? If 
so, the D-G Cart-A-Globe is for you. 
Designed to carry a 16” or 24” globe. 

XTCG16 Complete with 16” Globe 
$80.50 

XTCG24 Complete with 24” Globe 
$148.50 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Globes Maps Charts Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


chures and pamphlets, including a bibliography 
of materials, which will be valuable to libraries 
and will aid them in setting up displays. 





* 


Columbia University’s School of Library Service 
will administer a $95,620 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to support a four-year training 
program for nine Indonesian librarians. An in- 
teresting feature of the program is that while 
Columbia University will handle admission and 
administration, the students may study at other 
schools than Columbia. After a year’s study for 
the M.S. degree in librarianship the student will 
spend a final period of three or four months in 
practical training at an appropriate library in 
the United States, selected on the basis of its 
relevance to the student’s future library employ- 
ment in Indonesia. 


* 


The Library of Congress will establish an inven- 
tory of important manuscript collections through- 
out the nation with a grant of $200,000 it has re- 
ceived from the Council on Library Resources. 
The project’s immediate goal is to prepare uni- 
form descriptions of some 24,000 collections 
known to exist in about 75 cooperating libraries 
and archives, as well as of 3000 collections, rep- 
resenting millions of individual manuscripts, in 
the Library of Congress. The Library of Congress 
will then print and sell catalog cards describing 
each collection. The announcement of the grant 
said: “The dream of historians for three-quarters 


Ss. S. S. 


In Answer to Your 
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Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 


and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S.S.S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3121 « St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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——SUMMER EARNING ADVENTURES 


AMAZING new 1959 World-Wide Summer Place 
ment Directory. Over 12,000 fascinating opportuni- 
ties in all States, many Foreign countries. Earn, 
learn and travel while you vacation. Completely 
verified, specific information including salaries. Sup 
ply limited. Be first, choose the job you want. 


$3, Summer Directory 50c Extra (Air-Mail) 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


APPROVED monthly NON-FEF 


placement jour 


nal contains a wealth of interesting U. S. and 
World-Wide librarian vacancies in schools, colleges, 
public and technical libraries. NO FEES—APPLY 


DIRECT 


Members’ qualifications, school and librar 


ian vacancies listed FREE. An important publication 


your library. Highly recommended since 1952. 


2 issues $2 11 issues (yearly) $5 


? San 


ple Resume, Application Information 


IAL, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. ¥ 





Member of ALA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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of a century, it is expected to be of invaluable aid 
to scholars seeking the ‘primary’ source materials 
they need for research—in history, literature, 
economics, science, etc. It will enable them to 
determine which collections in the United States 
have bodies of manuscript material written by or 
to particular persons and organizations or dealing 
with particular historical periods, places, topics, 
or events.” 


* 


Newspapers and magazines have been reproduced 
in microfacsimile for many years; now one is 
to be published exclusively in microform. The 
magazine is Wildlife Disease, which commenced 
publication as a quarterly on Microcards in Jan- 
uary. Each quarterly issue will consist of about 
four Microcards, each Microcard will contain 
about 47 pages of text, and each issue will be 
accompanied by a leaflet in full-size type, con- 
taining abstracts of the articles. This experiment 
is being assisted by grants from the Council on 
Library Resources and the National Science 
Foundation. 
* 


A personal name index to the 1958 Organization 
and Information Issue of the ALA Bulletin is 
available from ALA headquarters. The index is 
mimeographed. Under each personal name the 
page and column on which the name appears is 
entered (the name of the committee or other 
ALA unit of which the person is a member is not 
given). 

The index was compiled as a volunteer task by 
Elizabeth Miller Shaw and Thomas Shuler Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw is head of the Public Reference Sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress; Mrs. Shaw most 
recently was librarian of the Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia, public library. 


* 


The Library-Community Project and the Kansas 
Traveling Libraries Commission in Topeka have 
published “State Agency Adult Education,” a 
survey of Kansas agencies by Cosette Hutton. 
This is a valuable study of a type not often 
undertaken. Copies are available from the Kan- 
sas Traveling Libraries Commission, 801 Har- 
rison, Topeka. When asked whether the publica- 
tion could be listed in this way, Zelia J. French, 
secretary of the commission, replied: “Both Mrs. 
Hutton and I have been completely amazed at 
the response we have had here in the state, es- 
pecially from the other state agencies.” The 
Kansas Adult Education Association used it over 
the state at area workshops held in January. 


* 
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The Book-of-the-Month Club has established an 
annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award. 
The first award will go to a library in which 
Mrs. Fisher was personally interested—the one 
in her home town of Arlington, Vermont. The 
ALA is associated with the award in an advisory 
capacity. 

In the brochure announcing the award, Harry 
Scherman, chairman of the board of the Club, 
wrote: “All her life, from her girlhood to her last 
days, one of the deepest concerns of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher was the wider and ever wider 
dissemination of books. .. . In discussing how we 
might set up a lasting memorial to this beloved 
friend and associate, we felt that it would be 
most representative if it could take the form, in 
some way, of books. Accordingly, it has been de- 
cided that an annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher Li- 
brary Award will be made by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, with the advice and cooperation of 
the American Library Association. The Awards 
will be made, one a year, to libraries in small 
communities, where it is usually not easy to 
raise money to equip a library properly. The 
Awards will be in the sum of $5000 each, in the 
form of requested books.” 


* 


Eleanor Farjeon is the first recipient of the 
Catholic Library Association’s Regina Medal, to 
be awarded annually at a special luncheon dur- 
ing the CLA conference to “an individual whose 
lifetime dedication to the highest standards of 
literature for children had made him an exemplar 
of the words of Walter de la Mare, ‘only the 
rarest kind of best of anything is good enough 
for the young’.” Miss Farjeon is the author of 
children’s books and verses, and of an occasional 
title for adults. The medal is to be presented 
March 30 in Chicago. 


* 


Seeking Common Ground in Adult Education is 
a summary report by Robertson Sillars of a con- 
ference sponsored by the Adult Education As- 
sociation in 1956. It also contains working papers 
prepared for the conference by a number of na- 
tional leaders in adult education. Adult Educa- 
tion Monograph No. 4, Adult Education Associa- 
tion, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, 100 pages, 
$1. 
* 


The Special Staff on Aging of the U.S. Depart- 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
published a 12-page “Directory of Official State 
Agencies on Aging,” available on request from 
the Special Staff. 


ment 


* 


Single copies of “Experimental Projects in Adult 
Education,” the evaluative report of the ALA 
Subgrant Project of 1953-54, are available on re- 
quest from Adult Services Division at ALA Head- 
quarters. 

* 
Libraries wishing to display the winners in the 
1958 Southern or Midwestern Books Competition 
are requested to send their application to Law- 
rence S. Thompson, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, Lexington, listing three months in 1959, 
in order of preference. 

* 


A PROGRAM AND A BUDGET FOR THE 
NORTH CAROLINA RECRUITMENT PROJECT 


The North Carolina Recruitment program, 
launched at a conference held in Raleigh last 
May 10-11 (see editorial in July-August ALA 
Bulletin and note in September issue, page 570), 
has evolved into a Council on Librarianship with 
headquarters in the Charlotte Public Library. 
Hoyt Galvin, director of the library, is chairman 
of the Council, and Mary Frances Kennon of the 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is secretary. 

Two meetings of the Council have been held 
in Charlotte. At the second meeting, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1958, a program and a tentative budget 
were adopted. The budget contemplates the 
appointment of a full-time director with an office 
staff, and substantial amounts for materials and 
travel. The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute granted $5000 to launch the project, and 
although some of this money is still available, 
obviously much more will be needed. The Coun- 
cil plans to solicit funds from foundations, be- 
ginning with those in North Carolina. The pro- 
gram itself is divided into two parts: a foundation 
program, involving the development of materials 
and an organizational framework basic to all 
recruitment efforts; and action projects, consist- 
ing of special efforts for recruitment among high- 
school and college students and from adult 


Are You Materials Conscious? 


Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to ele- 
mentary and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July 


Subscription price $7.50 per year; additional 
subscriptions mailed together to the same ad- 
dress at $4.00 each. 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 


301 Palomino Lane, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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Hom 

4 oon soon TODAY 

(BE) oe coset omer 
NO. 329 


ENCOURAGE GREATER USE of your library — easily — 
economically —by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS as suggested here: 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE LIBRARIES — In corridors, study rooms, 
classrooms, gyms, etc. 


PUBLI COUNTY Li RIES — In public buildings, indus- 
trial plants, Y's, youth centers, churches, clubs, stores — wher- 
ever people gather. 

ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES — In barracks, recreation halls, 
PX’s, commissaries, mess halls. 


HOW TO ORDER — Ali LIBRI-POSTERS pictured here are 
available for your selection and immediate shipment. Use 
your Purchase Order form — Letterhead — or Libri-Poster 


Order Form on back page of our catalog. 


No. 308 


1. PACKAGE ORDER 2. SUBSCRIPTION (Your Selection) 

(Your Selection) Single Shipment One Subject per Month for 6 Months 
PRICES Posters Total Unit Total 
Quantity Unit Cost Total Cost er month Quant Cost Cost 
20 (min.) J in. 15¢ $ 9.00 
: 150 14¢ 21.00 
15¢ i 13¢ 39.00 

A : 

ment 13%a¢ 12¢ 72.00 

500 12¢ \ 12 months subscription: 5% discount 
Indicate Poster Nos. desired Geanthty daslved 0h eEEHS ONES 


ond quantity of each SIGNATURES AVAILABLE: SCHEDULE DESIRED: 


(CD Visit Your pusuC UBRARY 
(J V'SIT YOUR PARISH LIBRARY 
e ORDERS PACKED FLAT (] VISIT YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(CD Visit Your COLLEGE LIBRARY 
MAILED () VISIT YOuR USRARY 
VISIT YOUR BASE LIBRARY 
SPECIAL HANDLING O a eaanaaiaiee 
() VISIT YOUR COUNTY UBRARY 
(LD VISIT (Blonk — ne imprint) 
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PLUS... these 


Libri-Poster 


Selections 


PLEASE NOTE: To see 
pictures of the Libri-Posters 
listed below, write for 
illustrated catalog. 


Poster # Title 


201 FOR DOG LOVERS 
(information; Stories) 


202 TAKE TIME TO 
READ (Books for 
Spare Hours) 


203 DON'T BE A 
MISFIT (Books on 
Careers) 


204 HANDICRAFTS 


205 RECORDS TO 
BORROW 


HOME MAKING 
(Building; Plans) 


HOW-TO BOOKS 
(Home Repair) 


LANGUAGES 
(Could you speak 
with these people?) 


SPORTS 
(Boxing, etc.) 


WHO SAID IT? 
YOUR LIBRARY HAS 


loads Of Information 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 
(Auto Repair) 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
(Books to help) 


LOOKING FOR 
HELP? 
(Reference Books) 


HOW TO GET 
THERE (Maps, 
Travel Books) 


EVERYTHING 
FROM AtoZ 


WHEN YOU WANT 
TO KNOW (Who, 
When, Where) 

AN ELEPHANT 
NEVER FORGETS 
(But if you do... .) 
YOU OPEN THE 
WORLD (when you 
open a book) 


ALL AT SEA? 
(Borrow a book) 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 


THE THEATRE 
YOUR HOBBY? 


PLAN RETIREMENT 
(Books on subject) 


BOOKS ARE 
WINDOWS TO THE 
WORLD 


CAREERS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 
(Books on subject) 


SAW IT ON TV? 
(Learn more in books) 


r Your LIBRIF 


227 LIVING TOGETHER 
IN TODAY'S WORLD 
(Books help you 
understand people) 


228 COLORFUL 
MAGAZINES 


229 YULETIDE 
GREETINGS 
230 SEASON'S 


GREETINGS 
(Christmas Poster) 


10i READ MORE— 
KNOW MORE 
(Ow! reading book) 


102 ENJOY YOUR 
HOBBY 
(Boy; model plane) 
103A KNOW YOUR 
STATE 


(its History, etc.) 


104 LIFE IN WOODS 
(Books on Animals) 


105 YOU ASK 
QUESTIONS 
(We Have Answers) 


106 ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Books on Subject) 


107 IT’S EASIER 
(When use Books) 


108 BIOGRAPHIES 
(Great men; women) 


109 BOOKS ON 
RELIGION 


110 AMER. HISTORY 
(Ride, Paul Revere) 


iit THERE'S ROMANCE 
IN BOOKS 

112 BIRDS—(Enjoy them 
through Books) 


113 LEARN BUSINESS 
(Through Books) 


114 WANT TO FLY? 
(Piper Cub Plane) 


115 PICTURE YOUR 
TRAVELS (Books on 
Photography) 


116 MUSIC (Enjoy it 
Through Books) 


117 A WELL INFORMED 
NATION IS 
STRONGER 


118A A GOLD MINE 
(if You Use It) 


119 VACATION IDEAS 
(Travel Books) 


120 CHEMISTRY 
(Books on Subject) 


121 STORIES OF THE 
SEA 


122A TOWARD A 
BETTER WORLD 
(Current Events) 


Tia he 


HADDON WOOD IVINS 


Publishers of Libri-Posters 


214 West Second St 


Plainfield, New Je 


groups in the community, and a community edu- 
cation program. 


WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTES, AND CONFERENCES 
A few of the more substantial special summer 
offerings of the library schools are listed here 
in the order in which they will be held. Further 
information and application forms are available 
from the person or office named at end of listing. 

May 25-29, InstiITUTE ON INDEXING OF PeERI- 
opicaLs, Columbia University School of Library 
Service. Chairman, Mrs. Anne J. Richter. Limited 
to 30 persons; fee, $30. Address the dean of the 
school, New York Z. 

June 18-20, CONFERENCE ON METROPOLITAN 
Pusiic Liprary Prosiems, Columbia University 
School of Library Service. General chairman, 
John M. Cory. Fee, $10. Address the dean of the 
school. 

June 29-July 10, repetition of last year’s Leap- 
ERSHIP WORKSHOP ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
Youtu. Director, Mary V. Gaver. Address the 
dean of the graduate school of library services, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

July 6-10, WorksHop oN ScHooL LiBRARIAN- 
SHIP, centered around administrative procedures, 
University of Denver School of Librarianship. 
Director, Mary Peacock Douglas; codirector, 
Lucile Hatch. Limited to 100 students; tuition, 
$28. Address the director of the school. 

July 27-August 14. WorKsHop Course IN 
THeater LisprariANsuip, Columbia University 
School of Library Service. Instructor, George 
Freedley. Fee, $111. Address the dean of the 
school. 

August 10-12, New DeFrinitions oF SCHOOL 
Liprary Service, 24th annual conference of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School. 
Address the director of the conference, Sara I. 
Fenwick, at the school, Chicago 37. 


UCLA TO HAVE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The regents of the University of California have 
approved the establishment of a graduate school 
of librarianship in the university as Los Angeles, 
and Chancellor Raymond B. Allen has announced 
that the school will be opened in the fall of 1960. 
“Their decision,” he stated, “was based upon a 
thorough study of the shortage of trained librari- 
ans, and was made only after consultation with 
directors of the existing library schools and upon 
the recommendation of library educators, school 
and public library groups, and similar organiza- 
tions elsewhere in the Southwest.” A one-year 
graduate program leading to a Master of Library 
Science degree will be offered, and a maximum 
of 50 students will be accepted for the first year. 
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YOUR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE Your 
by Jesse C. Burt. A highly readable book for high school TAY co 
and first year college-age youth, to acquaint them with C1 
a 
present-day job opportunities and trends and to help them Adv 
understand the importance of making the right vocational 
choices. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 |, 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN by Lynn J. Radcliffe 

DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS by G. Ernest Thomas 
DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME by Martha Meister Kiely 
DISCOVERING LOVE by Lance Webb 

PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES by Carl A. Glover 

INVITATION TO COMMUNE by Charles Ray Goff 

1 BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY by John Sutherland Bonnelt 


| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST by Walter Russell Bowie 


ENJOY YOUR CHILDREN 
by Lucille E. Hein 


TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


995 


by Julius Fischbach $2.25 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK 
by Mary L. Chenault $3.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 


APT a ae 
ee Ce mM acy 
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IN ALL LOVE AND HONOR 
The autobiography of a marriage 

by Scudder M. Parker. When Scud and Bets 
rejected the “rat race” of urban living, they 
moved to the unfamiliar world of a Vermont 
farm. The story of the rich, rewarding life they 
found there will be a delight to all readers— 
especially those who read about the Parker 
family in the Ladies’ Home Journal. $2.95 


GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW 
by Charles M. Crowe. How to build a happier later life—the kind of atti- 
tudes a person should develop, the personal resources he can discover. $2.75 


HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY 
by K. Morgan Edwards. A well-known Pasadena, California, minister shows 
readers why they hope and what they can hope for. $2.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 
by Walter G. Muelder. A comprehensive survey of Christian social ethics in 
relation to some problems of our rapidly changing world society. $6 


THE LARGER PARISH AND GROUP MINISTRY 
by Marvin T. Judy. How to set up and operate effective programs of 
co-operation between rural and enlarged congregations. $3 


OUR JEWISH NEIGHBORS 
by Edward Zerin. The “why” of Jewish life and ways—their worship, 
beliefs, and customs—briefly explained for youth. Paper, $1 


STIRRING UP FUN FOR YOUNGSTERS 
by Agnes K. Harris and Louis C. Kuehner. 20 party “recipes” 
for children 5 to 8. Based on the idea of a cookbook, each 
“recipe” lists games, decorations, and refreshments adapted to 
a basic theme. The results will delight children and will make 

party-giving easy and enjoyable for the hostess. 
Cloth, $1.95; paper, $1 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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GAIN THis mucH 
CATALOGING SPACE ° 


320 MORE CATALOG CARDS 


ia Every Card Catalog Drawer... 


You can save valuable cataloging 
space and money by using Bro-Dart 
Catalog Cards in light weight... and 
still get durability sufficient to with- 
stand normal library use! 


The quality and durability of a Cata- 
log Card is not determined by its thick- 
ness ... but by the stock used in 
manufacture. Bro-Dart’s Catalog Cards 
are made from only the very strongest 
white rag clippings, finely compressed 
for exceptional tear strength . . . un- 
matched brightness . . . and extremely 
long life. Supplied in 100%, 75%and 
50% rag stock. 


BRO-DART stocks a COMPLETE 
LINE of Top Quality Printed 
Forms ... 


ALL WEIGHTS ~- ALL STYLES - ALL COLORS! 
WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Bro) 
88 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif, 


S855, ee tia ® 
INDUSTR 


ore” ae eee mR, ote 


. 
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LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 


Where To Find Out the Price of Everything and 
the Value of Nothing 
The article in the December ALA Bulletin, 
“What Do I Get for My Membership Dues?” 
is quite informative, but when you look into it, 
the question in the title is unanswered. By impli- 
cation, Miss Jones gets the privilege of organiza- 
tional activity. We learn what membership dues 
pay for, and what they do not pay for. Does Miss 
Jones, then, get only the budget report? Surely 
she deserves more than that. 

J. S. Hartin 

Director of libraries 

University of Mississippi 


This criticism of the title of the short piece on 
page 818 of the December ALA Bulletin is cer- 
tainly justified. The article, the tables on page 
819, and the charts on page 820 were intended 
only to explain in a simple way the sources of 
{LA’s income and to tell how it was spent, not 
to set forth the benefits of membership in the 
organization.—Eb. 


Too Timid to Criticize 


Your editorial in the November issue is excellent 
and makes a much needed point. We, as a group, 
have been too timid about commenting realisti- 
cally and honestly on things as we see them, ap- 
parently for fear of hurting each others’ feelings. 
This only results in a general denigration of the 
profession. Searching, constructive, realistic, and 
honest criticism ought to be encouraged and 
fostered. I hope you will pursue this line in sub- 
sequent issues. 
MerepitH Boss 
{ssistant city librarian 
Milwaukee Public Library 


For an example of “searching, constructive, re- 
alistic, and honest criticism,” see Lowell Martin’s 
article on page 112.—Eb. 


More about Circulation Librarians 

A hearty Amen to Henry Birnbaum’s cry in your 
January issue [Free for All] for some repre- 
sentational entity in ALA for the long suffering 
circulation librarian! He asks a question that I 
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have heard repeated for years at meetings where 
most circulation people have always felt like 
children outside the sweet shop with their noses 
pressed flat against the window. 

Princeton has just inaugurated a number of 
changes in its guest borrower policy and is con- 
templating several more, all with the object of 
improving operations. When we first began to 
these revisions we found libraries as 
widely scattered as California, Pennsylvania, and 
Western Ontario interested in what 
doing. Yet I doubt if we could have checked 
the roster of an annual meeting to find any ses- 
sion on the problems of growing community use 
libraries and the re- 


consider 


we were 


of college and university 
sultant circulation pressures. 

I echo Mr. Birnbaum’s plea for some uniform- 
ity in circulation statistics and his desire for such 
an organization to serve as a vehicle for exchang- 
ing information on systems and 
myriad problems affecting circula- 
tion and reserve desk operations that need con- 
structive airing. In such a field with facets that 
extend into every professional ability, the lack 
of a professional organization seems a glaring 


procedures. 
There are 


one, 

Personally, I feel such an extensive area would 
best serve its professional ethic and itself as a 
separate section, probably under Library Admin- 
istration Division as Mr. Severance observes. But 
section, round table, or what-have-you, most im- 
portantly it deserves recognition. 

Warren B. Kuun, chief 
Circulation Department 
Princeton University Library 


Bookmobile Service—a Victory for Mediocrity? 


Mrs. Bernice Wheatley wrote about public li- 
brary bookmobile service to schools (April 1958 
{LA Bulletin, page 268): “It is my sincere be- 
lief that it is exactly contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of public library service to herd 40 chil- 
dren into either a bookmobile or a branch for 
20 minutes every two or four weeks so that they 
can each be forced to borrow a book, which 
many will never open once they are outside the 
library door.” 

I am heartily on Mrs. Wheatley’s side—we 
have lost sight of first principles completely. It is 
always gratifying to put books into the way of 
children, but my own experience, with three 
systems employing different methods, has led me 
to believe that the snatch-and-grab selection ne- 
cessitated by most mobile unit service inevitably 
promotes poor reading and selection habits of 
a kind very difficult to overcome. Whatever the 


No library is complete 
without this single volume! 


THE Authoritative 
Foundation for 


SELLING 
REAL ESTATE 


@ Factual @ Clear ® Concise 
information on every aspect of Reai Estate. 
Prepares readers for passing state licensing 
exams, 


Written by Robert Warren Kent, LL.B. 
and Donald A. Corb, A.A., LL.B., dean and 
president of the Lee Institute for Real 
Estate Training. 


ONLY $10 Order “Practical Real 


Estate Brokerage” NOW! 


from: 


Lee Institute 


310 HARVARD ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 


HELPS 
PEOPLE 
SELL 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER’S MARKET 


because it is authentic, official and 







SOY) 


VE BRAN RES 






ooce000F 










needed by citizens of every growing 





community. Contains the name, ad- 






dress and rate of payment of 3,000 






markets for writers: plays, poems, 






stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 





cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 






ing markets. It’s endorsed by big-name 





writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 





Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITER’S MARKET ranks with the 


dictionary and typewriter as a writer's 







basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth bound 
WRITER’S MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $3.50. Do you have the 
1958 edition? % off for 2 copies; 40% 


off, 3 copies or more. Order direct from 










WRITER’S DIGEST 


Room 604C 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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attitude at the central library may be, the work 
itself usually degenerates into a triumph of 
quantity over quality; a monthly van-load of 
mediocrity served out with much _ superficial 
clamor on all sides; reading reduced to a mere 
means of killing time. 

Of course there is more to it than this, and 
more is achieved on occasion, but it is achieved 
by accident. More can be achieved, on purpose, 
by a few good books placed in the right hands— 
a teacher’s, parent’s, or librarian’s—or simply 
made accessible, without loud claims and com- 
mercial-type pressure, where the children can 
give them a fair trial without all the confusion 
attendant upon mobile service. Bookmobile serv- 
ice sounds fine on paper, but I have yet to hear 
of a system in which it does not in the long run 
do a disservice both to books and to children. 

I would go further and say that the kind of 
first principles Mrs. Wheatley wrote about have 
been forgotten by far too many librarians of all 
kinds—not by bookmobile librarians alone. At 
one time there were those who believed that the 
library could bring children from the slums into 
contact with the first-rate; now there seem to be 
few with faith enough to attempt it even among 
children of the prosperous. It is rather ironic 
now, when more children see more books from 
more sources than ever before, that librarians 
should lose sight of the only real justification for 
their existence—to search out and present only 
the most stimulating and rewarding books avail- 
able, so that any child or adult wanting some- 
thing better than the mediocre will be assured of 
guidance and support. 

Janice H. Dou 
Olympia, Washington 


Weed if You Must, but Don’t Destroy 


Frederick Wezeman was probably trying to 
shock branch librarians into action when he 


talked on “Psychological Barriers to Weeding” 
(ALA Bulletin, September 1958). He said many 
fine things; nevertheless, I was startled enough 
to write a few disjointed comments. 

What I resent most in the article is the com- 
parison to a retail store. The library is not a 
store. We do not “wait on customers.” We help 
patrons. We do not try to outdo bookstores and 
drive them out of business. We supplement the 
bookstores and they supplement us. 

If we wanted just to keep things moving, we 
could buy the best-sellers in quantity. But we 
must provide variety where the average bookstore, 
because of high production and distribution 
costs, is forced to push a few highly salable 
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items and sell the left-overs at discount. With 
high personal incomes, inexpensive club books, 
and excellent, up-to-date paperbacks, the library 
is relieved of much of its responsibility in the 
popular field. 

I don’t mean that we should carry only the 
scholarly, the abstruse, the avant-garde. As a 
sometime lowbrow, I would rather read trash in 
the library, sitting, than in the drugstore, stand- 
ing. I mean that we must stock up in the in- 
formation “line,” as indeed we are doing. Let us 
give the patron a wide choice, let us not be like 
the supermarket, which carries only the most 
popular merchandise—with the result that my 
favorite soups, oxtail and mock turtle, have been 
“discarded.” Our job is to make people read. It 
is only the man of few books who is likely to be 
taken in by the obsolete and the false. 

I think that even the small library should keep 
its share of the nonclassics. Mozart, for instance, 
was a giant of the eighteenth century, but we 
cannot fully understand him unless we know the 
music of some of his contemporaries. We will 
then realize that Mozart, although greater, had 
much in common with others of his period, so 
that in many cases their music could be ascribed 
to the master for almost two hundred years. 

In the old days, we had attics to rummage 
around in. With modern, spaceless housing, such 
joys are denied us. But we should not have to 
miss the feel of old things. Too few of us have 
access to antiquarian bookstores. I do not say 
that we should worship the old, but that we should 
preserve as much as we can. If we cannot keep 
outdated books on our regular shelves, let us 
create “period pieces,” let us fill old bookcases 
with books from the same period. 

In the past, many masterpieces of literature 
and music lay forgotten. Indifference alone pre- 

they 
would 


were rediscovered. The 
them 


them until 


weeder 


served 
constant have thrown out 
soon enough. 

America is increasingly interested in the past. 
Old cars are rebuilt—with patrons asking for old 
technical old 
television: houses are restored; the Civil War is 
refought. Books must play a part in this new 
awareness. For this we should have old 


manuals; movies are shown on 


historic 
books, not just old books in new printings. Noth- 
ing brings back the past like an old book. 
Instead of having the prospective librarian de- 

stroy a book for practice, as Mr. Wezeman sug- 
gests. let him read the late Charles P. Everitt’s 
delightful autobiography, The Adventures of a 
Treasure Hunter (Little, Brown, 1951). 

Joun NeuFELD, cataloging assistant 

Dearborn (Mich.) Public Library 





Books DO Live Lon ger in 
HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So, the next time you go to the corner 
drugstore or wherever teenagers congregate, 
don’t be dismayed if you see one of your 
books among the cokes and hot dogs. Just 
be glad you specified it to be bound in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram. 


This tough, long-wearing fabric is espe- 
cially designed to meet today’s high-circu- 
lation needs in libraries and to take the 
punishment meted out to so many books. 
It wears longer, stands up better, protects 
more thoroughly and — just as important 
— it makes books attractive and colorful 
as well as wear-resistant. 


For all library binding problems specify... 
HOLLISTON 


ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 




















F BRicsS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, unc. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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FOLLETT 
BEGINNING - 


TO-READ 
BOOKS 






Four new books in the series of animal tales, funny and imaginative 
stories and real-life experiences that beginners want to—and can—read 
for themselves. Three reading-levels are indicated by @, @@ or @@@ on the 
back cover. Large, clear type is used, with full-color pictures on the vinyl 
covers and throughout. These books are built to withstand the active 
use they invite. 


1959 Beginning-to-Read Award Winner 


THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT SAY HIS NAME 
by Elizabeth Vreeken; illustrated by Leonard Shortall 

Bobby likes to pretend he is a storybook character. He never says his own 

name. This is funny until it gets to be a nuisance, then a real hazard 

when he is lost in a department store. level e@ 


BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 


32 pp., 64 x 81% Full-color, picture-in-cloth library bindings, side-sewn, 


visible drill joints. *indicates 1959 books. 
1°08 


*BIG NEW SCHOOL MISS HATTIE 
*THE BOY WHO WOULD AND THE MONKEY 
NOT SAY HIS NAME MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE 
_ Tae FOUR FRIENDS NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW 
GERTIE THE DUCK 
*THE HILL THAT GREW PETER'S POLICEMAN EACH NET 
IN JOHN'S BACK YARD | SOMETHING NEW 
MABEL THE WHALE AT THE Z00 


Write for information about the $2000 Beginning-to-Read Award! 


“G& A New Book by 
CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


ww ‘SST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 










A DIPPER FULL OF STARS 
by Lou Williams Page 















Exciting story of the realization of a dream of 
centuries: the St. Lawrence River tamed to enable 
Great Lakes ports to carry on widespread inter- 
national commerce. Many photos, maps and line 
drawings. Teen age and adult. 160 pp., 65% x 9. 
Full-color, picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$3.45 net 











a welcome Judson reprint 
REAPER MAN (Cyrus McCormick) 
illustrated by Paul Brown; cover by Dan Noonan 


Inspiring story of McCormick's struggles and final 
success as a pioneer in farm machinery. ““Recom- 
mended for any school library; would be useful 
in social studies classes as well as for general 
reading.”” LIBRARY JOURNAL. Ages 10-14. 160 
pp., 6 x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buckram library 
binding, $2.85 net 









illustrated by M. K. Hansen 


Revised and enlarged, with chapter added about 
man-made satellites. 110 drawings and _ photos; 
maps of constellations as seen during each month. 
Teen age. 224 pp., 6 x 814. Picture-in-buckram 
library binding, $2.85 net 


TOM’S BIG STRIKE 
by Irene Schemberger 
illustrated by Mary Stevens 

When Tom's father bought a summer resort in 
Wisconsin, the whole family pitched in to make 
their new home. Fun, work and excitement for all 
add up to a satisfying outdoors story. Ages 9-12 
144 pp. 6 x 8%. Picture-in-buckram library 
binding, $2.85 net 






FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY - 1010 W. Washington Blvd. * Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Books of Strong Reading Interest 
and High Curriculum Value 


American History 


THE AMERICANS 


By Haroitp Coy. Drawings by William 
Moyers. “Has much of the appeal and inter- 
est of Van Loon’s Story of Mankind.”—Mary 
V. Gaver, School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University. “Fresh, human approach... 
brings alive the history of America.”—Book- 
list. ALA, LJ. Grades six up. $4.50 


LINCOLN’S 
ANIMAL FRIENDS 


By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL. Drawings by 
Louis Darling. The renowned biographer of 
the Lincoln family has written authentic sto- 
ries of the animals in Abraham Lincoln’s life, 
from his boyhood to his days in the White 
House. Together they present a new, intimate 
picture of the great President 

Grades four up. $3.00 


NKWALA 


By EpitH SHarpP. Little, Brown Canadian Book 
Award Winner. Drawings, with color back- 
grounds, by William Winter. The powerful 
story of an Indian boy in the Pacific North- 
west before the white man came. “Beauty of 
word and feeling with continual suspense.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. ALA, LJ. 
Grades five up. $3.00 


THE SPLENDID 
LITTLE WAR 


By FRANK FREIDEL. A graphic popular his- 
tory of the Spanish-American War. The noted 
historian has selected more than 300 photo- 
graphs and contemporary drawings to illus- 
trate his text, which also includes much first- 
hand material from participants on both sides. 
ALA. . High schools. $8.50 


Freedom Fighter 


World War Il 
WAR FISH 


By GeorGe Grider and Lypev SIMs. A true 
and extremely well-told first-hand account of 
submarine action in the Pacific War. “A book 
that, more than any other, tells the definitive 
story of the submariner’s war beneath the sur- 
face."—N. Y. Times Book Review. ALA. 
High schools. $4.00 


*THE GREY SEAS UNDER 


By FarLeEY Mowat, author of The Dog Who 
Wouldn't Be. In this true story of an ocean- 
going salvage tug, her crew, and her career 
as a rescue ship on the North Atlantic, Farley” 
Mowat reveals little-known facts of war in 
the Western ocean. “Every page smelled of 
the salty seas.” — BERNT BALCHEN. Frontis- 
piece and endpaper maps. LJ. 

High schools. $5.00 
Science 


GALILEO AND THE 
MAGIC NUMBERS 


By SIDNEY RoseEN. Drawings by Harve Stein. 
The dramatic story of Galileo’s struggles to 
establish scientific truth based on experiment. 
“Teen-age scientists will find it good reading.” 
—Horn Book. ALA, LJ. 

Jr.-sr. high schools. $3.50 


DYNAMITE 
AND PEACE 


By EpItH PATTERSON MEYER. A human and 
dramatic biography of Alfred Nobel, the re- 
markable Swedish inventor of dynamite who 
worked for world peace. “Belongs in all 
libraries."—Junior Reviewers. ALA, LJ. 
Jr.-sr. high schools. $3.50 


*BOY ON THE ROOFTOP 
By Tamas Szaso. A fifteen-year-old boy who was a Hungarian Freedom Fighter in 
the thick of the struggle against the Russians tells his own story. Many reviewers have 
compared this vivid and poignant book to the memorable diary of Anne Frank. LJ. 


High schools. $3.75 


Order from your regular supplier 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books * LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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ae 
Books for Junior 


Pek 


SPRING 1959 


Julian Messner 
Shelf of Biographies 


AMERICA’S FIRST TRAINED NURSE: 
Linda Richards 
By RACHEL BAKER March 


THE BILLY MARTIN STORY 
By Jo—E ARCHIBALD = April 


THE DISCOVERER OF INSULIN: 
Dr. Frederick G. Banting 


By I.E. Levine April 


THE DOCTOR WHO DARED: 
William Osler 
By Iris NoBLE_ April 
Junior Literary Guild Selection 


ELECTRICAL GENIUS: 
Nikola Tesla 
By ARTHUR J. BECKHARD March 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON: 
NATURALIST 
By SHANNON and WaRREN GARST 
March 


FRONT LINES AND HEADLINES: 
The Story of Richard Harding Davis 
By Lewis S. MINER April 


PAINTER OF THE WILD WEST: 
Frederic Remington 
By ROBIN McKown March 


THE PHIL RIZZUTO STORY 
By MILTON J.SHaPiROo-—_ April 


PIONEER SURGEON: 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell 
By JOSEPHINE RICH March 


TECUMSEH: DESTINY’S WARRIOR 
By Davip C.CooKE March 


WINGS OVER ALASKA: 
The Story of Carl Ben Eielson 
By EDWARD A. HERRON April 
Each, $2.95 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18 





How we give an old subject new sparkle, 


new appeal in... 
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SUBJECT: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


It would be natural to assume that this subject 










has long since been prepared in every conceiv- 
able way. Yet those working closely with children 





complain of the lack of reference material that 
is appealing to young minds. 


Here is how we met this challenge at Tangley Oaks — 


1. Started with a survey of teachers, li- . Combined suggestions from pupils and 
brarians, and group leaders to learn teachers. 


their needs. 8. Retested the revised manuscript in the 
2. Examined courses of study. schools. 
7 Jren: > ic i > is pe 
3. Pre — d a basic outline. 9. Submitted the pretested, tested, and re- 
1. Enlisted the help of an eminent au- tested article to Dr. Nevins for scrut- 
thority, Dr. Allan Nevins. iny and final comment. 


5. Assigned a fine writing team who drew 
upon authoritative sources, Washing- Resutt: A colorful narrative that makes 


ton’s private papers and rare Wash- George Washington come alive as mili- 
ingtoniana. tary leader, President, and man. His 


6. Tested the preliminary manuscript in clothing, his habits and manners, life in 
representative classrooms from grade America of his time. Plus “how to observe 
four through grade seven. Washington’s birthday.” 


A reprint of this article is yours for the asking ... 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Publisher’s House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Publishers of — 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the 
George Washington article reprinted from the Amer- 


ican Educator Encyclopedia. 


* American Educator Encyclopedia 








Name___ eicthemioons 
* Wonderland of Knowledge * My Book House 
* Picturesque Tale of Progress * Book Trails I isacecrctiinictircarsnaessici 
* Journeys Through Bookland * World Topics Year Book 
City 5 _Zone___State 
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DELUXE COLOR LIVENS YOUR LIBRARY 


Building a new library? . . . modern- pick Deluxe library shelving in color 
izing the old one? . . . adding new shelf ... and those somber library stacks will 
space? Pick a color for your cases... come to life! 


Only Deluxe shelving combines all these advantages: 

e wide choice of color—(Sandalwood, ¢ Chem-a-Cote* baked enamel finish— 
Mist Green, Canyon Coral, Office Gray ) lasts a lifetime 

—142 other colors available to your ¢ Modern design, distinctive styling 
specifications at slight extra cost. e Open or closed-back sections 


*The newest development—a phosphatized, chemical undercoating 


Choose Deluxe, the ideal setting for your books. Free catalog on request. 





DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA.., A division of Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest manufacturer of boltiess steel shelving products OM-89-07 
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EDITORIAL 





CONFUSION IN OHIO 

Cleveland’s school children received a strange 
New Year’s gift on January 2. Under a new 
contract between the public library and the 
school board executed on that day, five ele- 
mentary school libraries were closed, $30,000 
was pared from the book fund, and student 
pages were told that they would no longer be 
paid for their services. 

This happened in a city whose public li- 
brary has long been a model among institu- 
tions of its kind, yet the library was a party to 
the action. It happened in a wealthy state which 
supports education generously, yet it was the 
state’s legal structure for library budgeting and 
support which was responsible for the action. 

In Ohio, public libraries are supported by 
revenue from the intangible (classified prop- 
erty) tax; some school libraries are supported, 
at least in part, by public libraries under con- 
tracts for services. This means that funds for 
the support of school libraries appear partly in 
the public library budget, partly in the public 
school budget. The relative amounts appro- 
priated in each of the budgets depend on an 
interpretation of the school board’s responsi- 
bility for supplying school library service. 

In the past these interpretations have been 
made by local budget commissions, but they 
have not been based on accepted principle or 
policy. In practice, they are influenced by the 
school and public library authorities who ap- 
pear before them to defend their budgets. They 
are subject to review by the State Board of 
Tax Appeals, and from the board they may be 
appealed to the state supreme court. 

Last summer the supreme court, in a deci- 
sion on one of these appeals, finally stated a 
principle on which school board responsibility 
for school libraries could be based under the 
state’s laws: “It will be observed that a board 
of education is to pay all or part of the ex- 
pense of the library service, and it is reason- 
ably logical to interpret the statute as meaning 
that, where a board of education can afford to 
pay all the expense, it should do so... . 

On the basis of this dictum, public library 
authorities can hardly be blamed for hesitating 


” 


to continue school library service under con- 
tracts which might easily be invalidated in 
court. Before the beginning of the school year, 
the Cleveland Public Library Board stated that 
it would not continue to pay for school library 
service in its city. The school board at first 
refused to appropriate more money in 1958 
on the ground that the public library had al- 
ready been given the money for this specific 
purpose. 

In September, the schools opened but the 
school libraries did not. The matter was quick- 
ly adjusted on an emergency basis and the 
libraries were opened. It was not until the new 
year that the real cost of this legal hassle 
was revealed. And no one knows yet what the 
eventual cost will be, as new service contracts 
are negotiated elsewhere in Ohio. 

The purpose of this recital is not to look 
for a culprit. Both the school board and the 
public library board did their best in an im- 
possible situation. They, and Cleveland’s school 
children, are the victims of a method of budget- 
ing public educational services which is not 
adaptable to the modern concept of the school 
library as a service and a responsibility of 
the school rather than of the public library. 
Viewed in this light, the state supreme court 
dictum is a big step in the right direction, 
since it puts the burden of school library sup- 
port on the agency that should carry it. 

It should be noted that the legal ties be- 
tween public education and the public library 
are closest in those states which were first to 
recognize their responsibility for the public 
support of education, and which took that re- 
sponsibility most seriously. It is ironical that 
Ohio’s historic commitment to support educa- 
tion in schools and libraries has backfired into 
a muddle of this sort. 

In the lead article of this special issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, Lowell Martin argues persua- 
sively for better cooperation between public 
and school libraries. But this situation proves 
that good will, even eagerness to cooperate. 
is not enough. The taxation and budgetary 
structure for libraries of all types must be 
sound. It must make possible the provision of 
enough money for both public and school li- 
braries, and it must make it impossible for this 
money to be drained off for other purposes than 
library support. 
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ANY WAY YOU 
LOOK AT IT... 











ee. you do better 
with HECKMAN 


TOP QUALITY 





MODERN 
FACILITIES 


Heckman’s library binding service fills all your needs. 


Progress has increased Heckman’s efficiency making more 
stable prices, finer quality bindings, and faster 

convenient service. Although bookbinding is steeped in 
tradition, progress is necessary to keep up with the growing 
needs of libraries today. Heckman’s continuous progressive 


research in library binding is important to you. Write today. 


* cena Bang Wy 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
BOUND TO PLEASE 





“A Brief History of Bookbinding”, by Heckman—yours for the asking. 
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ANOTHER SJOSTROM 
‘NOTHER. SJOSTROM 
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JSTROM " 


JOSTROM 
sJOSTRO’ 


with the 
VICON 


“WRAP-AROUND” 





The table you see is Sjdéstrém’s latest 

library innovation...the “wrap-around” 

table. So named because the VICON top 

wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 





resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 


It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 





Because it's beautiful. '"Wrap-around” tables can 
be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query. 





SJOSTROM USA 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST 











Give groupings 
an informal air 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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memo 


to 
members 





THe STATE OF ALASKA HAS TWENTY=FOUR PERSONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL ALA memBERS. THIS 
COLUMN WOULD LIKE TO PRESENT THEM TO YOU AND EXTEND YOUR GREETINGS TO THE FOL= 
LOWING MEMBERS FROM THE COUNTRY'S FORTY=NINTH STATE: 


PERSONAL MEMBERS - Mas. We. He. Cameron (KeGoavan KozGa Puscic LiBRARY, Nome), 
TRENE GRIFFITH (Loussac PusLic Lisrary, AncHoraGe), Mrs. KATHARINE H. LAIBLIN 
(KetTcHIKan Puscic Lisrary), Mrs. J. HuGh Loncrey (Faireanxs Puscic Lisrary), 
Mrs. WitceTTa B. Matsew (Arctic Heartw Researcn CentER), JoHn S. Mencer (UNI- 
VERSITY oF ALasKxa, Cottece), Dorotny JAYNE PHecps (ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY 
Service, Juneau), Mrs. Jonn Le RamBeau (U. S. Airk Force, ELmenoorr Base, 
ANCHORAGE), BARBARA Ruowicx (SPENARO BRANCH JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGh SCHOOL, 
ANCHORAGE), Mrs. WintFreo A. Succivan (U. Se Aim Force, ELMENDORF Base, ANCHORAGO, 
Mrs. Marvorte THornquist (TerrRiToriAL Boaro oF Lisrary SERVICE, WRANGELL), Mrs. 
Rutw E. WesTercuno (Senior HiGhH ScHoon LIBRARY, ANCHORAGE), AND Harvey B. 
Wiseman (HiGh ScHoon LisRaRY, KETCHIKAN); 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS — ALASKA HISTORICAL LisRaRY ANDO MuSEUM (Juneau), ALASKA 
DEPARTMENT OF Fish ANDO GAME, ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE, FAIRBANKS 
Pus_ic Lisrary, KETCHIKAN PuBLic LiBRARY, Koolak Community Lisrary AsSsoctiaTioOn, 
Moose Pass PusLic LIBRARY, SHELOON JACKSON LiBRaRY (SITKA), WRANGELL LIBRARY 
Boaro, ANO THE Z. Je Loussac PusLic Lisrary (ANCHORAGE). 





THE TWENTY=FOURTH MEMBER? OUR ADDRESSOGRAPH PLATES FAIL TO IDENTIFY = POSSIBLY 
an APO ADORESS. | HOPE WE HEAR FROM HIM OR HER, 





THe Presioent's BuoGet For Fiscat 1960 asxs FoR $5,150,000 For THE Lisrary SERVICES 
ACT AND PROVIDES UNOBLIGATED 1959 FuNos oF $850,000 witt BE CARRIED INTO 1960 
ON THE BASIS THIS WILL ACHIEVE A TOTAL OF $6 MILLION. WE ARE ADVISED, HOWEVER, 
THAT THERE ARE TECHNICALITIES INVOLVED IN THIS ATTEMPT TO CARRY OVER FUNDS. 
PREVIOUS BUDGET REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS: For Fiscat 1957, $2,050,000 rReE- 
QUESTED AND APPROPRIATE FOR FISCAL 1950, $3 MILLION REQUESTED —- $5 MILLION 
APPROPRIATED; FOR FISCAL 1959 $3 MILLION REQUESTED — $6 MILLION APPROPRIATED. 


THE ACT AUTHORIZES AN ANNUAL APPROPRIATION OF $7,500,000, ToTatcinGe $37,500,000 
FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD OF THE AcT. $13,050,000 HAS BEEN APPROPRIATED IN THE 
THREE YEARS wHIcH ts $9,450,000 LESS THAN THE AMOUNT AUTHORIZED. THE Associa- 
TION WILL CONTINUE TO SEEK THE FULL AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS 


RAYNARD C. SWANK, DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, HAS ACCEPTED APPOINT= 
MENT TO SUCCEED JACK DatTon as Director oF ALA'S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE. 
HE witt von THE ALA sTAaFF ON JuLY 1, 1959, BEcominG DiRECTOR WHEN Mr. DALTON 
LEAVES IN THE Fatt oF 1959 To Become Dean, CotumBtia UNIVERSITY SCHOOL c®* LIBRARY 
Service. MR. SWANK WILL BE ON LEAVE FROM STANFORD. THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE WiLL BE MOVED TO CHICAGO. 


"Lisrary OpPoRTUNITIES UnoeR THE Nationat Derense Eoucation Act oF 1958 (Puscic Law 
5-004)", A TWELVE PAGE BROCHURE DESIGNED TO BE OF AID TO LIBRARIANS, EDUCATORS 
ANO AOMINISTRATORS, WAS PUBLISHED BY ALA LATE IN JANUARY. BULK DISTRIBUTION 
BEGAN IMMEDIATELY AFTER PUBLICATION. For copies write ALA HEADQUARTERS. THE 
PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, THE AmeRICAN Book PuBLISHERS 
COUNCIL AND THE AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE HAVE SENT A JOINT LETTER 


TO ALL CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS OFFERING ASSISTANCE AND URGING THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BOOKS AND OTHER PRINTEO MATERIALS IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 


THE ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN SADDENED BY THE DEATHS RECENTLY OF THREE PERSONS WHO CON- 
TRIBUTEO MUCH TO THE ASSOCIATION'S PROGRAMS OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS: ALTHEA 
WARREN, PRestoent oF ALA, 1942-43; Hower Murray, ALA ENooOwmenT TRUSTEE SINCE 
1948; Guy E. Reeo, ALA Enoowment Trustee since 1936. 
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THe Executive Boaro's Visiting CommITTEE SPENT JANUARY 19 AND 20 AT HEADQUARTERS. 
THe CommiTTEE, COMPOSED oF GERTRUDE GSCHERDLE, JOHN HALL JACOBS, AND RICHARD 
B. SEALOCK (CHAIRMAN) INTERVIEWED STAFF AND OBSERVED THE WORK OF HEADQUARTERS. 


Tue Aovisory Committee FoR THE ALA=UNiversity OF Rancoow SociaL Sciences LIBRARY 
PROvVECT (SUPPORTED BY A TWO-YEAR GRANT FROM THE FoRD FOUNDATION) HAS BEEN 
APPOINTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES. THe CommiT—- 
TEE 1S COMPOSED OF Le Quincy Mumrorp, Raynaro C. Swank, ano Rosert B. Downs 
(CHAIRMAN) « 


For $2 PER YEAR BE BETTER INFORMED AND HELP SUPPORT AN IMPORTANT AND NEEDED ACTIVITY. 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM CommitTTee's NewsteTTeR — write CIF News- 
LETTER AT ALA HEADQUARTERS. 


Twe FLORENCE AGREEMENT HAS BEEN ENDORSED BY THE ALA ExecuTive Board IN THE FOLLOW= 
ING RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE BoarRo's 1958 Fact MEETING: 

VOTED, THat tHe Executive Boaro oF THE AMERICAN 

LiBprRarRy ASSOCIATION FAVORS ADHERENCE BY THE 

UNtTED STATES TO THE AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION 

OF EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 

AND URGES THAT THE AGREEMENT BE LAIO BEFORE THE 

Uniteo States SENATE FOR RATIFICATION AT THE 


EARLIEST PRACTICAL DATE. 


P 
’  t_ OG 
“D> Keg 
Davio He. CriFT 
January 1959 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D. C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 


June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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Rutgers University Press 
SPRING 1959 


THE EAVESDROPPERS 
by Samuel Dash, Robert E. Knowlton, 
and Richard F. Schwartz 


The most important study ever made of the in 
vasion of privacy by mechanical means. Three ex 


perts reveal the extent of “eavesdropping” in the 


U.S. and the legal ramifications. Photos, diagrams, 
index. May $6.00 


GOD HAD A DOG 


by Maria Leach 


One of the best-known folklorists in the country 
gives us a complete and fascinating summary of 
canine folklore from prehistory to the present, 
With original drawings by Mamie Harmon. 
June $5.00 


BEEN HERE AND GONE 


by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 


{ new kind of report on the South and its music, 
this superb picture-and-text volume presents the 
Negro music-makers and their living art. With 
175 splendid photographs by the author. 

June $5.00 


THE OCEAN OF AIR 
by David I. Blumenstock 


What Rachel Carson did for the sea, Mr. Blumen 
stock has now done for the atmosphere in this 
bold and adventurous attempt to illuminate the 
ocean of air that surrounds us. With 14 maps and 
charts, index. June $6.00 


VANISHING CRAFTS AND THEIR CRAFTSMEN 


by Rollin C. Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice 


The authors of The Amish Year have set down a record of people who still—in a 
machine age—pursue ancient craft skills, describing their art and traditions, and il- 


lustrating their work with 70 sensitive photographs. 


JACQUES DE LACRETELLE: 
An Intellectual Itinerary 
by Douglas Alden 
February $6.00 


. THE LIFE OF THE ADMIRAL 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
by His Son FERDINAND 
Translated and with a preface 
by Benjamin Keen 


Illustrated January $7.50 


CAMUS 
by Germaine Brée 
March $5.00 


April $5.00 
PROTECTION IN 
DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY 


Edited by Benjamin Sonnenblick 


February $7.50 


A NEW JERSEY READER 
Introduction by Henry C. Beck 
May $5.00 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
4 State’s Experience with a National Problem 
by Monroe Berkowitz 
June $6.00 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FOLKSONG SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 1898 
by D. K. Wilgus 
Discography and Index April $7.50 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
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For Spring, 1959 


HOLT announces 
AN EXCITING NEW SERIES 


—— 


"A Book To Begu On" Ase 


A Book To Begin On 
DINOSAURS 


By EUNICE HOLSAERT and ROBERT GART- 
LAND. Illustrated in two colors. Beginning 
readers now have a book they can read them- 
selves about the ever-fascinating subject of 
dinosaurs. Accurate color pictures by a Mu- 
seum of Natural History artist highlight a text 
which tells first and second graders what pre- 
ceded the dinosaur, what the first one looked 
like, their amazing variation, and why they 
April. Ages 6-8. $2.50 


became extinct. 


A Book To Begin On 
OUTER SPACE 


By EUNICE HOLSAERT and RONNI SOL- 
BERT. I/lustrated in two colors. First and sec- 
ond grade beginning readers will need no 
urging to delve into this book, written espe- 
cially for them, about the authentic facts and 
possibilities of space The exciting 
double - page illustrations in color and the 
easy-to-read text make this a completely sat- 
isfying book for little boys and girls who are 
curious about space travel. 


travel. 


CATHERINE 
OWENS PEARE 


CHARLES DICKENS. Young 
readers will be captivated by 
this exciting biography of the 
great English novelist which 
relates the events of his life 
to his famous books. Illustrated 
by Douglas Gorsline. 


June. Ages 9-12.. $2.50 


Tell Them 


MAY JUSTUS 


BARNEY, BRING YOUR 
BANJO. How Barney manages 
to learn a tune and play it 
with gusto at a Tennessee 
mountain party makes a cheer- 
ful story for beginning read- 
ers. Illustrated by Jean Tam- 
burine. June. Ages 6-9. $2.25 


NATALIA M. BELTING 
CAT TALES. Adventures of cats 


from countries all over the 
world fill this imaginative col- 
lection of folk tales for young 
readers. Illustrated by Leo Sum- 
mers. May. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


April. 


Ages 6-8. $2.50 


NANCY HARTWELL 


WAKE UP, ROBERTA. Still a 
tomboy at sixteen, Roberta 
finds school, social life, and 
romance a challenge after a 
childhood spent on Army posts. 

August. Teen-age. $3.00 


SARAH R. RIEDMAN 


CHARLES DARWIN. A timely, 
exciting biography of the ad- 
venturous naturalist whose dis- 
coveries changed man's view 
of life on the earth. 1959 marks 
the centenary of the publica- 
tion of Darwin's The Origin of 
Species. With maps by E 
Harper Johnson. 

May. Teen-age. $3.00 


<« hOOKS 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ‘” 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


ALA Bulletin 





WHO IS AMERICA’S 
ROCKET PIONEER?* 


Colliers Collier's Collier's 
Faia ave 


ae 
Nate) Mati } 


—_ 
- 


pa ai 


aia 


ie 
_-_ 


ee 
ee 


COLLIERS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This question starts the student on a new 
adventure in learning. Collier’s Encyclopedia 
has the answer and much more to attract the 
student to related subjects like Rocket Pro- 
pulsion, Space Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
and lead him to such basic sciences as 
Astrophysics and Astronomy. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is a 20-volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated, major reference source. 
Its 50,000 articles are modern in concept, 


scholarly in approach, and are kept up-to-date 
through a program of continuous revision. 

Teachers and students will welcome the 
combined authoritativeness, clarity and read- 
ability of Collier’s Encyclopedia. 

More Librarians are now consulting 
Collier’s Encyclopedia first. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is recommended by 
every Educational and Library Agency that 
evaluates encyclopedias. 


*Goddard, Robert Hutchings; See Collier’s Encyclopedia Vol. 9, Page 143 F 


FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
9 


. Space Satellites 


3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS 


by Mary V. Gaver 


Wiss Gaver is associate professor in the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. As past president of the American 
{ssociation of School Librarians she has se- 
lected the special articles in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. Part of the material derives 
from a workshop on Leadership in Library 
Service for Youth held under her direction at 
Rutgers University in 1958. 


In spite of long-standing attention by the 
profession, school and public library relation- 
ships continue to be a current and at times 
vexing problem. “LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CURBS 
STUDENT USE” and “CLEVELAND SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES MAY LOSE PUBLIC LIBRARY SUPPORT” 
are only two of the recent headlines which re- 
flect the impress upon school and public li- 
braries alike of our bulging cornucopia of 
human resources—the children and young 
people now in school who need and demand 
library services as never before. Schools are 
bursting at the seams, teachers are making 
more and more assignments that require use 
different 
harassed with demands for heavy expenditures 


cut school libraries out of plans for new 


of many materials, school boards 


buildings, schools and libraries are short- 
staffed 
and are reading more and more books, No- 


and children and young people need 


where in our country have we reached the 
saturation point in providing reading ma- 
terials and library services. 

In recognition of these conditions, the ar- 
{LA Bulletin have 
been gathered with two aims in mind: to pro- 
vide a restatement of, and a fresh look at, the 
principles of library service involved in rela- 


ticles in this issue of the 


tionships of school and public libraries and 
to present a number of examples of significant 
practices. Dean Martin and Miss Mahar pre- 
sent in their papers statements of the prin- 
ciples involved in establishing sound relation- 


ships and provide challenges to new achieve- 
ment, especially as librarians develop to the 
fullest extent the opportunities for better serv- 
ices made possible under the Library Services 
Act. 

A series of short articles and notes on a va- 
riety of subjects revolving around the central 
theme have been gathered under the title, “New 
Policies and Promising Practices.” The policy 
statements by state and local groups can serve 
as a guide for differentiating the functions of 
school and public libraries. Although the new 
ALA standards for public libraries provide 
an excellent guide in this respect, they must 
be spelled out at many levels in terms that 
are adapted to local needs and_ problems. 
North Carolina and Washington are among 
the states that have taken steps in this direc- 
tion; the account from Weld County, Colo- 
rado, illustrates in practice a public library 
which initiated a service, based on recogni- 
tion of the school board’s responsibility to 
pay for it. The excerpt from the Pacific North- 
west Library Association study, however, re- 
minds us that we still have a long way to go 
in putting such policies into practice. 

No more vexing area of misunderstanding 

exists at present than that of student use of 
public library resources; examples are cited 
which illustrate librarians with imagination 
and foresight developing ways of dealing with 
this problem. The summary of the Reference 
Services Division meeting at San Francisco 
on this topic provides a wealth of further sug- 
gestions. 
Finally, several examples are presented of 
joint work in public relations. The achieve- 
ment of the Tri-County Library seems par- 
ticularly worthy of note because of its success 
in working out the withholding of a kind of 
service to schools which in many cases has 
been used as the selling point for establish- 
ment of bookmobile service. 
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RELATION OF PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
IN SERVING YOUTH 


by Lowell Martin 


This article was read in slightly different 
form as a paper at the workshop on Leader- 
ship in Library Service for Youth at Rutgers 
University’s Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, July 1, 1958. Dr. Martin is dean of the 
school. On March 1 he becomes vice president 
and editorial director of the Grolier Society, 


Ine.., Veu York. 


In the past twenty-five years many kinds of 
libraries have grown together; during this 
same period the public library and the school 
library have grown apart. This is not to say 
that they are necessarily antagonistic, although 
even this 
curred, but simply 
that they 
come quite separate, 


has oc- 
have be- 


even though they of- 
ten serve the same 
community and _ in- 
the 
dividual readers, A 
Pennsylvania 


deed same in- 
recent 
study in which in- 
ob- 


309 


communities showed that in only 27, less than 


formation was 


tained from 


10 per cent, was there any contact between 


the school librarian and the public librarian 
dealing with relations between their services 
and ways and means of cooperation. 

If there is indifference, or separation, or 
outright antagonism between agencies that 
started from one source and serve the same 
broad purpose, the question naturally presents 
itself, “Who is at fault?” 
some blame belongs on one side, some on the 


The answer is that 


other, and some is inherent in the situation: 
but enough accrues to individual librarians 
that members of both parties must examine 
first their hearts and then their actions to see 
how the situation can be improved. Surely 
better 
professional colleagues in the community li- 


there is room for relations between 
brary building and in the school around the 


corner, 
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To begin with the public librarian: His- 
torically, the school library was once his re- 
sponsibility. Then he was told that public 
library aims and methods were not meeting 
the needs of the school curriculum and instruc- 
tional program, and the school library was 
taken from him. Of course, “taken from him” 
is not an accurate description in all cases. 
because in some instances the public librarian 
was glad to give the school libraries away. In 
any event, what had been one family was now 
two, and it is known that cousins sometimes 
feud more actively than complete strangers. 

Once the administrative separation had been 
accomplished, the public librarian was quick 
to use differences in purpose to discredit the 
school library. Thus, one of the stereotypes 
in the mind of the public librarian is that the 
school library has only books the students 
must read for their studies, while the public 
library has the books they like to read. A 
variation on this is that the school library 
has material only on the topics covered in 
school, while the community collection covers 
the range of Still another 
variation is that stand for 
forced reading, public libraries for free read- 


whole interests. 


school libraries 
ing. 

\ public librarian who really believes that 
there is such a sharp limitation on the modern 
school and school library has evidently not 
read a book on the school for a generation 
and has not been inside a good school library 
for an equal period. Whatever may be wrong 
with the school today, it certainly is not nar- 
rowness of objectives and subject coverage 
on the contrary, it is under severe fire at the 
moment for precisely the opposite reason. 
There is hardly an interest of the child that 
could not be reflected in the school library. if 
it meets the needs of the school. In many a 
small or medium-sized city, the school collec- 
tion is actually broader in scope at this mo- 
ment than is the collection for youth in the 
public library. 

It has been even more disturbing. in the 
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last few years, to come upon a new attitude on 
the part of the public librarian. Ask a public 
librarian about his current problems. Often 
he will say it is “students,” or “school chil- 
dren.” I can’t resist asking “Oh, you mean 
students don’t use your library?” Precisely 
the opposite is on his mind. The problem, it 
seems, is that students are using the public 
library, and in increasing numbers. Carrying 
on my little dialogue, I may ask whether he 
dislikes students and doesn’t want to see them 
around the library. Sensing the trend of my 
comments, he then seeks to bring me down to 
practical reality by reporting that there are 
times when there are so many students in the 
library that there is not a place to sit. A 
similar complaint was voiced by a public li- 
brarian in a recent journal article: “I would 
venture to say that almost every public li- 
brary is in the same fix—a lot of students 
coming in after school, in the evenings, and 
on Saturdays to use our facilities. As a result, 
books are worn out.””! 

Evidence accumulates that more school chil- 
dren are using the public library, and par- 
ticularly so when they have libraries in the 
schools, This can create a problem which the 
public librarian has every right to worry 
about, but not until he first offers a quiet word 
of thanks that one of the most important 
groups in his community is using his re- 
sources. | have come upon public library situa- 
tions where steps were being taken at one 
and the same time to limit student use of the 
public library and to mount a public relations 
campaign to inveigle the same individuals to 
start using the library again when they pass 
out of the invidious category of student. 

Most public librarians, of course, have kept 
their perspective, and simply examine student 
use as a practical question of adequate sup- 
and Here 
again a rather negative attitude is sometimes 


port balanced use of resources. 
prevalent, in that the public librarian com- 
plains that the school system ought to give 
him some money to help meet the increased 
demand. Funds from the tax income acquired 
by schools are a possibility to be considered 
in meeting increased demand, but of course 


this is simply one channel for going to the 


‘Citation is omitted because the quotation is taken 
out of context. 


“It is interesting that one of the 
first topics to be considered in a 
workshop devoted to Leadership in 
Library Service for Youth should 
be relations between the school and 
the public library. Is it that there 
are so many opportunities in this 
relationship that the topic comes 
early to mind? Or is it that relations 
between the school and public li- 
brary have become a problem that 
preoccupies librarians working with 
youth? I suspect that both consider- 
ations may account for the topic 
and its place on the program.”— 
Lowell A. Martin 


taxpayers for more money; no librarian worth 
his salt would ask school authorities to reduce 
the school program in order to help the pub- 
lic library. If additional funds must be found. 
the public librarian has one of the best pos- 
sible arguments for getting his own appropria- 
tion raised. It is well to talk about this with 
the school authorities, but the community 
librarian might also think of getting a photo- 
graph of all those chairs filled by studious 
young people and taking it down to his next 
budget hearing. 

Even among the public librarians who 
use by students, there 


welcome increased 


comes a querulous note at the level of practi- 


cal operation. Teachers, it seems, dream up 
the most outlandish assignments, assign the 
same topic to every student, give them twenty- 
four hours’ notice, and let them loose on the 
public library. One of the most recent | heard 
was of an assignment to write on the “Life 
Cycle of the Salamander,’ which the local 
library staff in a mood of gay abandon referred 
Andrew.” 

Then there was the ill-fated experiment in 


to as the “Love Life of Sal and 


locating public library branches in schools. 
For a time it seemed that the gap between the 
two institutions would be closed, with the two 
libraries in the same building. Several factors 
led to disillusionment here, but the most im- 
portant was the simple one that adults just 
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would not come to the facilities in the school. I 
am not sure whether this is a critical com- 
mentary on the schools or on the adults. At 
any rate, no bonds of lifelong friendship were 
forged by the brief and frustrating period 
during which the public library was housed 
in the school building. 

There is one point where the public li- 
brarian has boxed himself off in his relations 
with the schools—the pattern of service to 
schools from county libraries and bookmo- 
biles. The library extension movement in this 
country has for a quarter-century stressed 
limited book resources for people near their 
homes rather than stronger book resources at 
a little distance and shared by more people. 
We have used the policy of the country gen- 
eral store. or more properly, of the earlier 
vendor on wheels, rather than the policy of the 
strong shopping center. As a_ result, most 
Americans can get a book of fiction by going 
down to the crossroads, but cannot get a sub- 
ject book even by driving an hour into town. 
Against this background, it is not surprising 
that county libraries, in seeking the most con- 
venient place to reach the largest number of 
potential readers, picked the school. Here the 
children were conveniently assembled, often 
brought in from considerable distances by 
bus; and children in any event respond most 
readily to library service. 

Having started at this promising point, and 
with limited funds, county libraries have often 
substantially ended their service programs 
here. having neither time nor money to go on 
and build up a sound adult and community 
program. Thirty county bookmobiles are now 
operating in the state of Pennsylvania. All 
but six of these do 50 per cent or more of their 
circulation at schools. and almost half of the 
units actually do 75 per cent or more of their 
business at schools. 

In many cases the county librarian would 
like to get out of the situation, but is 


caught in it. Even the leaders of school library 


now 


development turn on them, reporting that the 
fragmentary bookmobile service at the school 
is providing an excuse for some school officials 
to postpone setting up their own facilities. At 
this moment | suspect more library service is 
going to elementary schools in this country 
from county public libraries than from any 
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other source, and the person giving the serv- 
ice, the county librarian, is the most unhappy 
about it. 

This may not be the whole catalog of the 
separatist tendencies of the public librarian, 
his mounting sense of antagonism toward the 
school, but this should suffice to support the 
position that “togetherness” has not moved 
from McCall’s to the public librarian’s office. 


What of the school 


could report that he or she has been a paragon 


librarian? I wish I 
of professional virtue, relating all moves to 


existing public library facilities, standing 
ready to cooperate, seeking out plans of joint 
action. On the contrary, | can only report that 
in some respects the school librarian is th: 
most clannish of our ilk, holding himself 
aloof equally from his colleagues in the lo- 
cality and in his professional affiliations. 

In most communities the public library was 
there first. It would therefore follow that 
the school library, when it was established. 
should be planned with relation to facilities 
already available in the community. In most 
instances where I have had an opportunity to 
watch the growth of new school libraries. | 
have been struck by the completely independ- 
ent planning of the new facility, as though 
the community library did not exist. Even at 
the official level of standards and national pro- 
nouncements, little attention is given to pos- 
library 
depending on the development of the public 


sible variations in school resources 


library. The school library near a_ strong 
public library is evidently expected to have the 
same resources as the school library in a 
community completely lacking the public re- 
source, 

Since the school library has usually grown 
without reference to the public library, and as 
though it did not exist, it is small wonder that 
the next logical step proposed has been that 
the school library take over full or at least 
major responsibility for all library services to 
children. This, of course, has raised the blood 
pressure of the public librarian, if for no other 
reason than that children have been one of his 
most responsive groups. Yet there are certain 
strong arguments for centering library service 
to children in schools: 

The school provides a convenient assembly 
point for reaching children. 
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School personnel get to know children more 
intimately and thoroughly than is usual 
for the public librarian. 

All children can be reached in the school, 
not just those already motivated to use 
the public library. 

At this point the public librarians gather 
their defenses and point to various practical 
problems in concentrating children’s service in 
the schools: The schools are not open in the 
evenings and Saturdays, they are not open in 
summer, etc. These are not convincing argu- 
ments, because if it were desirable to do so, 
the school libraries could be open whenever 
they were needed. There are examples of 
schools that keep their libraries open in the 
evenings and in the summers, and even run an 
extra bus schedule to get the students to the 
books. 

There is, however, one compelling reason 
which militates against concentrating all book 
services for children in any one agency or at 
any one point. All evidence indicates that we 
are still very far from the saiuration point 
in providing reading for chidren. Both the 
public library and the school library are 
used heavily, more as each agency becomes 
stronger, so that 
trating children’s service at one or another 


any argument for concen- 
point is at best an argument for economy in a 
period when the crying need is for more serv- 
ice and more service points. We must seek 
strength in coordination rather than by decid- 
ing upon one or the other agency. 

\ final word about the separation of the 
school: I get an increasing sense of the school 
standing apart and aloof in the community, 
enclosed in its four walls. There are notable 
instances of the school becoming the center 
of the community, but in the area in which 
I live. and in several states where I have made 
library studies. the school is in but not of the 
community. Both school and public librarians 
report efforts to reach out and plan jointly for 
their related facilities. only to be blocked by 
school officials. In this environment. it is small 
wonder that the school librarian is not the 
most cooperative of persons. 

But enough of this emphasis on separatist 
tendencies between the school and the public 
library. Actually, I think we have simply 
witnessed a period of adjustment on both sides 


—the older public library adjusting to a new- 
comer that has dynamic qualities; the school 
library over-protecting its separate identity in 
a period when it was getting established and 
recognized. The school library has had an up- 
hill fight proving its worth in the face of a 
facility already available, and the public li- 
brary has had its own fight in trying to get 


book 


resource for children supported from the pub- 


increased funds in the face of a new 


lic purse. 

The school library is now well established. 
The public library has lost neither patronage 
nor prestige as a result of its sister institution. 
Each is secure and has no need to defend it- 
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The Edmondson High School library (above) and 
the Young Adult Department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library (below) serve the same neighbor- 
hood. High-school students are shown using both 
libraries. Both are needed for essential services 


for young adults. 
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self against the other. Both can afford to co- 
operate, and each will consolidate rather than 
weaken its position by joint action. 
Cooperation between libraries, like coopera- 
tion between individuals or nations, starts with 
a state of mind. While cooperation is something 
to which we all subscribe, if you analyze for 
a moment the meaning of the term I think you 
will recognize why it often seems so hard to 
get started. Fine words and phrases aside, 
most of us are motivated by the particular task 
or agency to which we are dedicated. We 
truly want to improve the facilities for which 
we are responsible—our library, our home, 
our community, our nation—but we are not 
easily motivated to contribute actively to a 
project involving other libraries, other homes, 
other communities, other nations. It is for this 
reason that I am skeptical of any plan of co- 
operation in which both parties do not get a 
tangible and significant result from the effort. 
We have in the very nature of public and 
school libraries one of the prerequisites of 
cooperation, a common goal. Both institutions 
to furthering the growth of 
children through reading. If a sense of com- 
petition is to be avoided, a second step must 
be taken of defining the special contribution 
of each to the common goal. If somewhat 
distinct functions cannot be defined, there will 


are devoted 


be the continuing danger of getting in each 
other’s way, of trying to act first rather than 
trying to act together. Once the special role of 
the two parties is defined they are ready to 
devise projects which enable them to comple- 
ment each other. 

W hat are these special roles? Before de- 
scribing them, it should be made clear that 
there will inevitably be a considerable area of 
overlapping responsibility. There is nothing 
wrong with this. On a broad enough scale, all 
libraries and indeed all educational agencies 
overlap. In this case we need not seek artificial 
distinctions that will make any given book go 
either to the one or the other. 

The distinctive province of the school is 
defined by what is taught in the school. The 
distinctive province of the public library is 
reading for cultural and practical interests 
not specifically taught in the school. By defini- 
tion the school is selective—it decides to deal 
with certain matters and not with others. Dif- 
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ferent schools may make different decisions in 
this regard, and the same school may change its 
selection and emphasis at different times. The 
public library on its side seeks to be more in- 
clusive, rejecting only the classroom textbook. 

Nothing in what has just been said prevents 
the school or the school library from dealing 
with noncurricular cultural or practical inter- 
ests of youngsters. Nor does it prevent the 
public library from providing books on school 
subjects if it wishes to do so. The distinction 
made simply marks off the particular responsi- 
bilities on each side and thus outlines possible 
areas of special contribution by each in joint 
projects, 

One of the difficulties in putting this dis- 
tinction into -practice is the recent tendency 
of the school to claim that everything is its 
distinctive province—the “whole child” con- 
cept. If what is meant by this concept is that 
whatever the school deals with, whatever it 
teaches from hour to hour and year to year. 
should be related to the total development of 
the child rather than thought of as an end in 
itself, | have no quarrel with it. This is simply 
to say that specific activities should be related 
to goals. But if the “whole child” concept is 
supposed to mean that the school will deal 
directly with every aspect of the child, from 
his skill at marbles to his relations with his 
parents, then I think the institution has not 
defined any feasible function and is setting it- 
self a grandiose task. Small wonder that in try- 
ing to reach beyond itself, the school has been 
accused of not teaching fundamentals. Any in- 
stitution is wise to seek its special role and to do 
it well, rather than to claim the universe and 
accomplish nothing. Actually, of course, no 
school tries to teach the child everything. 
Every curriculum is a selection, every course 
is a selection, every hour in the classroom is a 
selection. And by what it selects, the school 
defines its immediate aims. The application of 
the suggestion that the school library give par- 
ticular attention to that the 
school has decided to emphasize is simply that 
the librarian comes to know his school and 
work with it, and in cooperative ventures 
with the public library seeks those activities 
that enable it better to serve the needs of its 


those matters 


school. 
Perhaps a few examples will serve to illus- 
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trate the mutual benefit in genuine coopera- 
tion. Note that in all these examples it is not 
one agency that is expected to make the major 
contribution, while the other gets a free ride, 
nor is it the goals of one only that are fur- 
thered by the project. Both give something 
special to the project, and both further their 
own ends by so doing. The three examples are 
selected from the preschool, elementary school. 
and high-school levels. 

1. Both the school and the public library 
have an interest in the child as he is intro- 
duced to the world of books before he can 
read. The school usually waits until the kinder- 
garten years, while some public libraries carry 
on programs that start earlier. In either case 
a common group of goals is aimed at, extend- 
ing from preparation of the child for reading 
instruction to fostering what might be called 
the “reading home.” Here is the possibility of 
a coordinated program, with the public library 
taking youngsters at the ages of three or four 
and introducing them to stories and pictures 
and to a realization that these are conveyed 
through the magic of buoks. The school would 
take the children at the fifth and sixth years, 
knowing exactly what the public library has 
covered and having some knowledge of prog- 
ress made by individuals. Thus the purposes 
of both agencies are served, the school having 
gained in its task of preparing children for 
reading, the public library serving as the start- 
ing point in the reading life of the individual. 
even as it will later be the primary source for 
him through his life. 

2. By the third or fourth grade the child 
has learned to read and is able to travel in the 
world of books by himself. The school carries 
him into this most exciting of educational ex- 
periences. and then often turns him loose at 
the end of the school year to let his new-found 
skill go rusty by autum. Many public libraries. 
of course, have summer reading programs, 
which serve a small proportion of the children, 
often those with the best reading ability. It 
would serve the purposes of the school if it 
were to cosponsor the summer reading pro- 
gram, with children “graduated” from school 
in June to the privilege of the summer reading 
program in the public library, and with some 
reasonable minimum to be accomplished by 
all. Promotion of the program in the school 


and planning of it with the knowledge of in- 
dividuals that the teacher has would serve at 
once to extend and deepen the usual summer 
reading program. It must be granted that the 
public library would not be able to take care 
of the rush if all or most children were to be 
summer readers, but here again joint action 
may help to meet the situation. Books from 
the school library can be transferred to the 
public agency for a period rather than standing 
unused in the locked school building. It is 
even possible to think of ways for joint use of 
staff. The public library again becomes the 
natural agency that the child turns to as he 
leaves school, in this case for the summer, 
while the school reaps the benefit of having 
its hard-won gains in reading skill fostered 
rather than neglected in the vacation period. + 

3. At the high-school level, somehow we 
must meet the need for educated young people 
to come to know how to use libraries and in- 
formational resources. | would go so far as to 
say that some of the current problems in edu- 
from this source. A school that 
to utilize resources 


cation stem 
teaches its students how 
does not then have to try to cram ever more 
content into its curriculum, but can concen- 
trate its energies. knowing that other material 
can be acquired as needed by the graduate 
with library skill. We have heard that ten 
years from now many thing will be taught in 
the schools that are not even known today. 
If this is so, how is the graduate of today 
to get that new material unless he has a tool of 
continuing education? Many efforts have been 
made to teach library use, but few seem to 
have been thorough enough to achieve their 
objective. If the school, the school library. 
and the public library were to work at this 
jointly and continuously, in a coordinated, 
constructive program, | think we might be 
able to get somewhere, and not to develop a 
method for temporary use only in the school 
library but a skill for use through life in the 
public library. 

My theme has been in no way unusual 
really it is no than call to 
cooperation. I prefer the term “joint action.” 
But if this is an old theme, I hope I have con- 
veyed the view that this has not been achieved 
on any broad scale between school and public 


more another 


libraries, despite the golden opportunity. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT FOR 
SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Mary Helen Mahar 


Miss Mahar is specialist for school and chil- 
dren’s libraries in the Library Services Branch, 
U. S. Office of Education, and was formerly 
executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. This article was 
with 
paper at the same workshop as Dean Martin’s 


read, some additional material, as a 


which precedes it. 


Federal aid to public library service in rural 
areas under the Library Services Act has 
already been an important influence on the 
improvement of public library service to chil- 
dren and young people. In State Plans under 
the Library Services 
fet (U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 
1958 No. 10), a 
summary of 36 state 
plans for fiscal 1957, 
the states 
the 
strengthening of 


seven of 
spec ified 


services to children 


and /or young peo- 





ple as a part of their 
Califor- 
Montana. 


programs 


Illinois. Minnesota. 


Hawaii, 
South Dakota, and Vermont. But I believe that 
many of the most significant developments in 


nia. 


service to youth under the Library Services 
Act will come in the third, fourth, and fifth 
years of this great national demonstration. 

It is important to realize that in 1956 many 
rural areas had no public library service at all, 
and that others were served by small, inade- 
quate local libraries, staffed in many cases by 
untrained librarians, and open for service only 
a few hours a week. The state library agencies. 
therefore, in developing rural library service 
have been faced with tremendous administra- 
tive problems. The fact that, in two years’ 
time, state agencies have been able to give 
any attention at all to special services for 
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children and young people is a great tribute 
to the devoted work of the staffs of these 
agencies, 

However, it is inevitable that state library 
administrative programs for public library 
development under the Library Services Act 
should have both direct and indirect implica- 
tions for children and young people. In-service 
training of public library personnel for work 
with children and young people is a very im- 
portant aspect of state plans. 

What is being done in this area? Last Feb- 
ruary, Louisiana State University and the 
Young Adult Services Division and the Li- 
brary Education Division of ALA sponsored 
a workshop on Young Adult Library Service 
and had librarians from twelve states in at- 
tendance. Some of these librarians received 
financial help under their state plans for 
attendance at this workshop. 

New York State has added to its extension 
staff two specialists, one in children’s library 
service and one in work with young people. 
These two specialists have been conducting co- 
operative projects in their respective fields by 
holding workshops for public librarians with- 
out professional education in children’s and 
young people’s work, some of whom have no 
professional training of any kind. These work- 
shops have been held in several counties 
throughout the state. As an incentive to attend- 
ance, grants of $100 each for titles of children’s 
and young people’s books have been offered to 
each library represented. In one three-county 
area, a local librarian has been given intensive 
and extensive training in work with young 
adults by the state extension specialist in young 
people’s work. Already good effects of this 
training have been noted through the _in- 
creased requests from this region for loans to 
the New York State Traveling Library Di- 
vision for books and films suitable for young 
adults. 

South Carolina’s state plan calls for expand- 
ing the state staff by adding a consultant for 
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children’s and young people’s services. One 
regional library demonstration in the state of 
Washington is recruiting for a specialist in 
work with children and young people, and 
Colorado has added a specialist in work with 
young people to its state library staff. 

Here are a few examples of public library 
services to children and young people added 
because of the Library Services Act: The 
Rural Library Services staff of the Texas State 
Library is conducting a Young Adult’s Sum- 
mer Reading Program, as well as a children’s 
program, in three multi-county bookmobile 
1958. Hawaii. 
where 50 per cent of the population is 23 years 


demonstrations this summer, 


of age or under, has added about 3500 chil- 
dren’s and young people’s books for the book- 
mobiles and rural branch libraries from Li- 
brary Services Act funds. Few books for teen 
agers had been available previously. In Mon- 
tana, Whitefish has a new library. and furni- 
ture for the youth section was purchased with 
Library Services Act funds. A Montana parent 
in Lincoln County reported to the county li- 
brarian that her son was beginning to be a 
serious behavior problem until the bookmobile 
started service at the beginning of the summer 
of 1957 and he became interested in reading. 
In Bradford, Vermont, a series of film show- 
ings for children in the public library was 
carried out with Library Services Act funds. 

The improvement of rural public library 
service to youth has also produced new ver- 
sions of old problems in school and public 
library relations, Fortunately, the Library 
Services Act has focused new attention on this 
old problem. In some of the county and re- 
gional bookmobile demonstration areas. book- 
mobiles are serving children and young people 
by stopping at schools. Librarians providing 
this service explain that in many instances 
there is no other book service to children and 
no other place to reach them. They do not 
regard the service as a substitute for school 
library service, but as direct public library 
service to children at a place where they are. 
It is also sometimes stated by public librarians 
providing this service that the books on the 
bookmobile are for recreational reading, dif- 
fering from school library books—a_ rather 
common misunderstanding of the nature of 
school library collections. Furthermore, public 





DALLAS 
Urs. Vernah Scott (standing), a Dallas school 
Vina Spearman (seated), a li- 
{dult Department of the 
Dallas Public Library, are examining new books 


librarian, and 


brarian in the Young 


to select for purchase. This exhibit is a joint 
project of the Public Library and the Dallas 
schools. 





{t the 


{nson Jones Elementary School, Dallas, a 
mother of one of the students is taking orders 
for books which she will bring from the public 
library. Each class sends a representative to the 


public library with a list of the books it wants. 


These orders are taken once every two weeks. 


This practice is followed in several elementary 
schools in Dallas. 
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librarians, justly anxious to encourage support 
of public library development, know that in- 
crease of children young 
people has strong influence on adult interest 


services to and 
in strengthening local tax support of public 
library service. 

On the other hand, many state, regional, 
and county librarians are alarmed at the 
amount of time and expenditure going into 
this service at schools, at the expense of serv- 
ice to adults or to children in out-of-school 
time. In some of the county and regional book- 
mobile demonstration areas, it is a matter of 
policy nol to stop at schools. One state is pro- 
ceeding on the theory that to obtain con- 
tinuing financial support for public library 
service. adult service must be stressed. 

Recently, states have been formulating new 
policy statements, or reviving former. state- 
ments on school and public relationships.’ 

There is a great need for further interpreta- 
tion of fundamental principles in school li- 
brary and public library service, and exchange 
of professional views by leaders in the two 
fields. No one answer can apply to all states 
or all communities, and studies need to be 
made of varying patterns of cooperation be- 
tween school and public libraries. Rural areas 
differ widely in character, and library service 
problems in different types of rural areas are 
accordingly varied. 

For example, in some of our western states 
there are vast rural areas which still maintain 
hundreds of one- and two-room schools. Al- 
though some of these schools could be con- 
solidated. many of them are too far apart to 
make consolidation possible. The consolida- 
tion of three schools with a total of 30 pupils 
over a radius of 100 miles is impractical. The 
resulting consolidated school would not be 
much better than any one of the three and 
most of the children would not be able to 
travel to the school anyway. Most of these one- 
and two-room schools have no school libraries 

only very meager and poorly selected col- 
lections of books, and sometimes no books at 
all. These schools are often the only existing 


"A number of these, including the North Carolina 


statement which Miss Mahar summarized in her 
paper, are included in later pages of this issue of 


the ALA Bulletin.—Eb. 
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community centers. At this type of school, the 
bookmobile stops every two weeks or so to 
give service to children and adults. 

It is not difficult to understand why public 
librarians schedule the bookmobile for these 
schools. If the children in these schools, how- 
ever. lived in communities of 2000 or more in 
the same states, they would be likely to have 
well-stocked school libraries with the services 
of professional school librarians, all day, every 
school day. In addition, these children would 
have health and guidance services and teach- 
ers in special areas such as art. music, and 
physical education—-services lacking in the 
one-room schools. 

The Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association has examined 
this problem of unequal opportunities for boys 
and girls resulting from geographical location. 
Their solution resembles the thinking in the 
development of rural public library service. In 
The Community School and the Intermediate 
Unit, 1954 Year Book of the Department of 
Rural Education. Intermediate Units for edu- 
cational services to schools in rural areas are 
unit be a 


advocated. The intermediate 


county, region. or multi-county organization. 


may 


but whatever the size or shape of the unit, a 
board of education for the intermediate unit 
would provide services in school libraries, 
health. guidance. etc., to the rural schools 
within the area. In school library service. 
for example, one or more itinerant profes- 
sional school librarians would work with the 
teachers and children in selecting library 
books and other materials for the programs of 
the individual schools, provide permanent 
and changing collections for the one-room 


schools. and give consultative service to the 


Vary V. Gaver, who 
as past president of 
the American Associ- 
ation of School  Li- 
brarians has edited 
this special section on 
school and public li- 


brary relationships. 
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teachers and children in their use. They would 
hold in-service workshops for the teachers and 
cooperate with the other specialists of the 
intermediate unit in improving the quality of 
education in the one- and two-room schools. 

In some of our states with large rural areas 
this idea the attention of not 
only school boards, superintendents, teach- 


has attracted 


ers, and school librarians, but public librar- 
ians as well. The library association of at 
least one state is beginning to encourage the 
state department of education to consider the 
development of intermediate units, and the 
leaders in this association are actively con- 
cerned in programs under the Library Services 
Act. The principle of equal school library and 
public library service to all children has been 
acknowledged and steps taken for putting it 
in practice. 

In other states, however, the principle has 
not yet been recognized, or even explored. 
Boards of education, or county superintend- 
ents, accept the services of the county library 
bookmobile as school library service; and pub- 
lic librarians—with the best of intentions 
continue to supply the service. Sometimes 
school boards and library boards make con- 
tractual agreements for services to schools and 
that 
whole dilemma. 


consider these arrangements solve the 
In these situations, the ad- 
vantages of school library service internally 
administered by school boards in close co- 
operation with school programs are often not 
understood. 

The Library Services Act does not provide 
for school library service. The joint. state- 
Association of School 
Associa- 


ment of the American 
Librarians and the Public Library 


tion of the American Library Association 


clearly underlines this fact (ALA Bulletin, 
February 1958, page 124). However, since 


the Library Services Act does include public 
library service to children and young people 
in rural areas, it is important that the develop- 
ment of this service should be based on sound 
principles. The incentive provided by the 
Library Services Act to redefine the comple- 
mentary and separate functions of the school 
library and the public library in their services 
to rural children and young people is one of 
its more salutary effects on service to youth. 
It has encouraged both school librarians and 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





High-school students using catalog and catalog- 


ing information service at main library. 


public librarians to take a new look at what 
constitutes good service to children and young 
people in school libraries and public libraries. 
In providing this service, standards for school 
libraries and standards for public library 
service to children and young people must be 
employed or evolved. 

When complex problems need to be re- 
solved. a convenient device is to raise difficult 
questions for others to answer. Here are a few 
of these questions: 

If public library bookmobile 


schools does not meet the need, what is good 


service to 


public library service for rural children and 
young people? In some rural areas public 
library branches, stations, or community cen- 
ters where book service can be given to chil- 
dren do exist, but in others there are no exist- 
ing library centers of any kind. If one of the 
functions of the school library is to train chil- 
dren and young people in the use of the public 
library as a continuing agency for self-educa- 
tion, how can this function be carried out 
where there are no public libraries except 
bookmobiles? Do these questions have impli- 
cations for the establishment of public library 
snpniinnmannnnmmnnearnticnnrcnnhrpatompama pita 
Reprints of this special section are available 
without cost from the American Association of 
School Librarians, ALA headquarters. 








branches in rural areas, as well as bookmobile 
service, as a next step in the development of 
public library service to rural areas? 

How can school librarians demonstrate to 
county and state boards of education the 
need for centralized libraries in rural schools 
and for county and state school library super- 
vision? Involved in this question is the need 
for professional national and state school li- 
brary associations to give professional assist- 
ance and support to school librarians now 
serving in states with large rural areas. County 
and state boards of education are often inter- 
ested in school library development and look 
to the of their ‘state for 


leadership in promoting programs of school 


school librarians 
library service. Too often these school librar- 
ians are working in isolation from leaders in 
their profession and are out of touch with 
new concepts of school library functions. 
How can school librarians and public li- 
brarians serving children and young people in 
rural areas cooperate with the Department of 
Rural of the National 
Association in promoting library services to 


Education Education 
youth? The Department of Rural Education 
has had long experience in working with rural 
school teachers, superintendents. and boards 
its work is 


of education in rural areas. and 


closely related to the promotion of school li- 
brary service and out-of-school community 
services. When library associations and educa- 
tion associations work together, their recom- 
mendations to state and county boards of edu- 
cation carry weight. 

There is need for both rural 
school and public librarians to join forces 


and urban 
with other agencies working for children and 
young people—not only educational associa- 
tions. with whom librarians have to some ex- 
tent developed cooperative relationships, but 
with social service agencies as well. Com- 
munity organizations working in various as- 
pects of child welfare, and most recently in 
struggling with the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. have not been made aware of 
school and children’s libraries as social agen- 
cies. President Eisenhower has called a White 
House Conference on Children and Youth for 
1960. Our programs of library service to chil- 
dren and young people should be clearly de- 
fined and our 
schools and libraries. but also in relation to 


dynamic, not only within 


the programs of other agencies. The incentive 
provided by the Library Services Act to im- 
prove these programs can also serve to 
broaden our own concepts of the purposes of 


libraries for children and young people. 


‘‘What Are Our Common Goals?”’ 


1 statement on the objectives of public library 
and school library service to youth and on 
the similarities and differences between the 
two types of libraries was prepared at the 
end of the Rutgers University workshop at 
which Dean Martin’s and Miss Mahar’s papers 
were read. The following is an excerpt from 
the statement: 

“The establishment of cooperative relations 
is extremely important. Since situations vary. 
there is no prescribed approach—the librarian 


must ‘play it by ear.’ Either librarian may 
initiate cooperative action, and the librarian 
in the less-developed institution should not 
hesitate to take the first step. Individual per- 
sonnel contacts and cooperative acts should 


lead to a comprehensive, written plan of co- 
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operation. 

“Teachers, school librarians, and public li- 
brarians should develop cooperatively a written 
guide to areas of cooperation necessary for 
effective use of the facilities of both libraries. 
Such a guide should include suggestions for 
the interchange of information on curriculum 
development, required reference work, teach- 
ing the use of the library, and reading guid- 
ance. It should follow or evolve from ventures 
in cooperation attempted or carried out over 
a period of time. The group feels, however. 
that such ventures should be continuously 
attempted and. in order to become a perma- 
nent program of action and not remain spo- 
radic, must eventually be formally stated in a 
guide to cooperative action.” 
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By Dorotuy Ovmsteap, librarian, Genesee 
County Library, Flint, Michigan. 

The Genesee County Library serves 100,000 
people in the area around the city of Flint, 
Michigan, with its rapidly growing popula- 
tion. The county library has given the school 
children of this area extensive book service 
ever since it was established in 1942. The ma- 
terials provided are those of any good chil- 
dren’s department of a public library. The 
library tries never to stock the basic texts. 
though supplementary texts often make pleas- 
ant general reading. There is little planned 
correlation with the curriculum. 

In 195] 
met at the county library headquarters to dis- 


the school and teacher-librarians 


cuss the training of student assistants with the 
school consultant from the Michigan State Li- 
this the 
County chapter of the Student Librarians As- 
sistants Association of Michigan. For several 


brary. From developed Genesee 


years the student assistants attended a train- 
ing session each semester. This training was 
given by the county library staff, while the li- 
brarians who accompanied them were allowed 


For a note on the contents of this series of articles, 
see page 111.—kp. 
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Sixth-graders using the central library of the 
Park Hills Elementary School. 

























NEW POLICIES AND PROMISING PRACTICES 


HELPING SCHOOL LIBRARIES ‘“‘“GET ON THEIR OWN FEET”’ 


time to work with library consultants from 
the state library and from the University of 
Michigan. These consultants have always given 
generously of their time. By 1958 the student 
assistants and their school librarian advisers 
were handling the entire program and the 
county library headquarters was merely a con- 
venient place to hold their Council meetings. 
The county librarian is still a member of the 
Advisory Council. 

All through this period the schools were 
developing libraries of their own. Requests 
for help and advice came with increasing 
frequency and in 1956 a school consultant was 
added to the county library staff. Strengthen- 
ing the school libraries is the goal of this serv- 
ice. The consultant gives advice to school li- 
brarians, organizes workshops for school per- 
sonnel, acts as liaison to administrators, ar- 
ranges book fairs, and arranges exhibits. This 
is a very different type of help from the direct 
book service of the branch libraries, mobile 
units, and deposits. Miss Frances Hodgkins 
who served as school consultant from August 
1956 to June 1958 reports as follows in the 
Michigan Library News, Fall 1957, Vol. 17, 
No. 1: 


\ happy outcome has been a cohesiveness, an 
ability of school librarians to meet, plan, and 
work together on professional problems. 

service but offered it 
and 
administrator. During the year the consultant 


We announced consultant 


only on invitation from librarian school 
worked extensively in nine schools and to a lesser 
extent in three more, while she maintained con- 
tacts and did some planning in almost all of 
the twenty-three school systems. 

Policies were established which provide that 
the Genesee County Library would supplement, 
not supply the book collection; that there should 
be a responsible person in charge of libraries re- 
that the consultant would 
and 


ceiving book deposits; 
work with librarians to in- 
that the 
sultant would give on-the-spot help in planning 
and in library that the 


County Library would take leadership in general 


administrators 


terpret accreditation standards; con- 


teaching techniques; 
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professional improvement of school librarians; 
and that the County Library, with its branches, 
would serve as a resource center.... 

Obviously, if the librarians can meet together, 
workshop techniques are worthwhile, especially 
if outside consultant service can also be offered. 

{One workshop gave help in reference ma- 
how 
another workshop was on the audio-visual ma- 


terials—how to choose and to use them; 
terials; and a very interesting meeting was on 
annual reports. | 

4 Newsletter issued each month, informed the 
librarians of meetings, new materials and activi- 


Gs 6< 


WICHITA, 


A handbook of the most needed facts, prin- 
ciples and patterns in school library management 
was worked out... . 

What gains can we see? An 
consciousness in schools of the importance and 
service of the school library; a higher level of 
professional library spirit; of 
young people in the possibilities of library work 
as a career; a change in the demands made on 
County 


increased 


interest more 


Library resources, as schools begin to 
“get on their own feet”; a recognition of the 
library 
practical help. 


county as a source of leadership and 


KANSAS 


‘ “ 


1 group of first-grade children listen to their librarian, Dorothy Freeman, in the River- 
side Elementary School library in Wichita, Kansas. A live lion cub provides meaningful 


experiences for the group; the librarian is 


reading the book Lion, by William Pene 


DuBois; many art, science, and language arts projects followed this introduction. 


Riverside is one of 79 elementary school libraries administered by Crystal McNally, 


director of Elementary School Libraries for the Wichita Public Schools. Nine years ago, 


when the responsibility for elementary school libraries was transferred from the public 


library to the board of education, there were 38 elementary schools in Wichita and a 


staff of eight to administer their libraries; in 1958 there are 79 elementary school li- 


braries, and a staff of 64, with centralized procedures, and with each librarian serving 


no more than two schools. The elementary school library budget for 1958-59, exclusive 


of salaries and Bond Building Fund Basic Collection for each new school, is over 


$100,000. 
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A PUBLIC LIBRARY DISCONTINUES SCHOOL SERVICES 


By Mrs. HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR, director, 
Free Public Library, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

The Board of Education in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, has unanimously adopted a plan for 
the establishment of elementary school librar- 
ies. 

This was the result of action by the Public 
Library’s Board of Trustees. For some years 
there had been a growing desire to discon- 
library’s Pern 
really deposit stations 


tinue the public 


branches located i 
the schools, which might well have been oper- 
ated by eighth-grade students instead of the 
two public library staff members assigned. 

To study the situation completely a com- 
mittee formed, including the superin- 
tendent of schools, a representative from the 
state library bureau, the children’s librarian 
from the public library, the director of child 


was 


guidance in the public schools, the director 
of instruction and curriculum, and elementary 
school principals. From this group a smaller 
working committee was chosen to survey pub- 
lic library services to elementary schools and 
school situation; to create a 
book collections 


the elementary 


picture of personnel, duties, 


on hand, circulation statistics, space require- 
ments and lacks; 
librarians in both schools and 
public libraries. 

The director of the public library explained 


and to explore professional 
standards for 


current duplication of library service: in some 
areas there was bookmobile service, classroom 
library service, and a so-called branch in the 
school. This meant that hours of opening and 
service to children and young people had to 
be critically curtailed at the main library. In 
addition, the book budget was deplorably in- 
adequate because of the drain imposed upon it 
by school requirements. 

The children’s librarian addressed all par- 
the branch 
because the principals had 


ent-teacher groups involved in 


library schools, 
protested the closings. The library director 
discussed the situation individually with each 
principal. 
many of the schools had their own 
addition to classroom li- 
were asked to survey the 
of books in these col- 


Because 
book collections 
teachers 
and_ kinds 


braries, 
number 


lections. They were invited to submit sugges- 
tions and statements of needs for elementary 
school libraries. 

Although the Board of Education was defi- 
nitely not in favor of the cleavage, it accepted 
the decision of the library’s Board of Trus- 
tees unanimously, at a regular meeting, The 
trustees gave the 8000 books in the branches 
to the Board of Education and 
the withdrawl of public library service from 


With this 


which for 


announced 


the schools at the end of the term. 
Board of Education. 
years had provided excellent 


action the 
libraries in 
junior and senior high schools, assumed the 
maintenance of elementary libraries. 

Concluding its thoughtful and at times difli- 


school 


cult work, the committee made written recom- 
mendations to both recommending 
the duties and qualifications of an elementary 
school library supervisor to be employed by 


boa rds, 


The Public Library Should Have Its Own 
Independent Governing Authority. 


The public library and the public school 
educational agencies, but 
and 


are companion 
their responsibilities differ in 
function. Each deserves high-level adminis- 
tration devoted wholeheartedly to its special 


scope 


purpose. 


61 If the tax district of a public library cor- 
responds with that of a public school, the 
library board and 
funds. 


should have its own 


If the public library is called upon to pro- 


vide service in the schools, additional 


funds should be made available for this 
function. 


Public library service to schools is not a 
substitute for a library 
The public library 
signed to encourage 


libraries. 


within the school. 
activities should be de- 


the growth of school 


From the public library standards (Public 
Library Service, ALA, 1956). 





the Board of Education, and additional pro- 
fessional help on the staff of the public li- 
brary’s Junior Department. 

As a result of this action the public library’s 
budget was not cut, but in fact has been in- 
creased, One elementary school librarian was 
board, which ex- 


employed by the school 


pressed its intention to add more: the first of 


five annual allocations of $8000 was made by 
the School Board in 
is estimated, at present prices and anticipated 
enrollments, to be sufficient to bring the ele- 
mentary school collections up to five volumes 


1957-58, and this sum 


per child. The consensus has been that these 
arrangements are fair both to elementary 
schools and the public library. 


THE SYCAMORE PLAN OF YOUNG ADULT SERVICE 


By Evizapetu Simpson, head of the Browsing 
Room and Young Adult Service, Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 

Sycamore is a county junior-senior high 
school about fifteen miles from Cincinnati with 
an enrollment between seven hundred and 
eight hundred. For the past two years in mid- 
March, the English teacher has sent us a list 
of eleventh and twelfth grade students with 
each student’s topic for his or her research 
paper. Along with this list is a réquest for a 
day on which the students may come to the 
library. The date is two or three weeks in ad- 
vance because the teacher must get school 
buses for transportation and the library must 
plan the work. 

The list is copied on individual slips, two 
for each student; one set of slips is divided 
by subject and sent to the subject department 
where the student will do his work, where we 
ask that one or two books or periodicals deal- 
ing with the subjects be set aside. No fiction. 
nor encyclopedias are reserved. Having some- 
thing to put in their hands prevents a tangle 
at the main catalog and gets them settled. The 
second set of slips we keep to use on the day 
the students come. Sample topics include: 
A study of the style of Christopher Fry; a 
comparison of medieval guilds with modern 
unions; leaders of the Reformation. 

The students arrive at ten o’clock accom- 
panied by their teacher and the high-school 
librarian. They go to the auditorium, where 
we give them a few simple directions about 
working in the library. Using our second set of 
slips we divide the students by subject, take 
them to the department where they are to 
work, introduce them to the librarian on duty, 
and they start to work. With thirty minutes al- 
lowed for lunch, they study until 1:45 when 


the buses come for them. 
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We can take care of from 100 to 125 stu- 
dents in this way. Regimentation? Yes. But 
the research paper is their very life’s blood; 
they are not looking for the joy of reading 
on this day—they want facts and they are 
very willing to learn where they are. This plan 
will, we feel, help in some measure; because 
many of the students come for more than a 
single day’s work, it may also help to relieve 
the situation which Dr. G. Robert Carlsen de- 
scribes in his article “From High School into 
College” (English Journal, October 1956): 
“I found student after student in my group 
who admitted that he wandered into the uni- 
versity library but had found it so overpower- 
ing and baffling that he had not been back. .. . 
One really learns to use a library when, in 
the normal course of life problems, he has 
need for it and is helped to use it.” 


LIBRARIES OPEN BEYOND THE SCHOOL DAY 


Because of the crowded schedule during the 
school day and the emphasis on the use of 
library materials and research, several librari- 
ans throughout the country are opening high- 
school libraries in the evening or on Satur- 
day experimentally. 

Ralph Folcarelli, librarian at 
High School, Yardley, Pennsylvania, has a 


Pennsbury 


regular attendance of from 30-40 students 
each night Monday through Friday until 8:30 


P.M. The high-school library in Plainedge. 
Long Island, Pauline O’Melia, librarian, re- 
mains open to students Monday through 
Thursday evenings from 7:00 to 9:00 P.M. At 
Alexander Ramsey High School. St. Paul. 
Minnesota, Librarian Naomi Hokanson ex- 
perimented in the fall of 1958 with keeping 
the library open Saturday mornings for stu- 
dents working on senior research papers. 
ALA Bulletin 
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STUDENT ASSIGNMENTS WORRY LIBRARIANS, TOO 


By Marian Scott, librarian, Westfield (N.J.) 
Senior High School (on leave 1958-59). 

“Why don’t teachers give us advance warn- 
ing of assignments?” “Why don’t they tell us 
of their work plans?” These queries are heard 
wherever school and public librarians gather. 
And we all know that there is no one simple 
answer; the building of a good working pro- 
gram between library and classroom more 
nearly resembles the labors of Hercules than 
a quick cure-all. And since in the building we 
all need help, it is good to share any of the 
devices which, through use. have been found 
workable. 

One such device that we have used at West- 
field High School over a period of six years 
is a form that we call, unimaginatively enough. 
the Library Marking Period Requisition Form. 
It is a full-page. mimeographed sheet in color. 
Color is important to make it stand out from 
the quantities of papers that find their way 
over the teacher's desk. 

The top half of the paper is a simple form 
to be filled in by the teacher; it asks for such 
information as the unit of work to be covered 


BALTIMORE 


This window display on a public school theme 
appeared at the Enoch Pratt Free Library. The 
photograph is taken from Effective Library Ex- 
hibits (Oceana Publishers) by Kate Coplan, 
chief, Exhibits and Publicity Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 


in the marking period, the number of students 
involved, group or special reports to be given, 
and book reports assigned. 

The lower half is a check list of library 
services available to the teacher, such as class- 
room collections, book talks, lesson on related 
reference tools, collateral reading list. reserve 
shelf in the library, audio-visual materials 


any service that the librarian is prepared to 


give the classroom teacher. This. of course, 
the teacher checks according to his needs. It 
has a double that it allows the 
librarian to plan her work schedule for the 


benefit in 


days ahead knowing what will be demanded of 
her; at the same time, the teacher will be re- 
minded, every marking period, of the different 
kinds of help the library can give him; it may 
nudge him gently into calling for services he 
has never used before. 

As for the mechanics of it: the requisition 
forms are sent to the individual teachers 
shortly before the beginning of each marking 
period one form for each different subject 
he teaches. He is asked to return them to the 
library within three days. A reasonable time 
must be given, but actually the shorter the 
time limit, the better the returns. Inevitably 
some forms are not returned at the specified 
deadline; then a library council member is 
sentona polite collection tour. 

We are often asked. “Is this foolproof?” 
“Do you get 100° per returns?” Of 
course, not. Very seldom is a teacher indif- 


cent 


ferent. but in the pressure of work he some- 
times neglects to fill in the form or worse yet. 
he fills it in without careful planning and 
thought. And one must always expect that 
any teacher worth his salt is going to have un- 
foreseen situations arise in the classroom 
which will make sudden and unexpected de- 
mands on the library. But within these limita- 
tions this is the most helpful single thing that 
we have worked with so far. 

Its advantages are obvious. It is a repeated 
reminder to the teacher of available library 
services. It gives the librarian a very necessary 
overall picture of the work being done in the 
classroom within a certain specified time. It 
also gives her the opportunity of bringing to 
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KANSAS TRAVELING LIBRARIES COMMISSION, TOPEKA 


OSAWATOMIE, KANSAS 


During open house at the Osawatomie, Kansas, 
Public Library, after the adult section had been 
redecorated these high-school boys studied all 
evening as if nothing else were going on around 
them. 


the teacher’s attention any relevant materials 
in the library which he may have overlooked. 
And finally, it enables both the school and the 
public library to get ready for the students’ 
demands, while relieving the teacher of the 
necessity of informing two agencies about his 
plans. 

Perhaps the form’s best feature is that it 
provides concise information to hand on to 
the public library. As she goes over the request 
sheets for her own planning, the school li- 
brarian finds it an easy matter to keep the 
public librarian up to date on school assign- 
ments. For the unexpected, or imminent rush. 
and kindest 
call to alert the public library. For regular 


it is best to use a quick phone 


assignments, we list the unit plans according 


to subjects with a notation on the grade and 
any necessary explanatory notes. For instance, 
we try to give the approximate reading level 
of the group for book reports, or perhaps the 
time limits a teacher has in mind when he says 
“a modern play.” We also try to include any 
bibliographies and book lists we may be using. 
and we gratefully receive any like material 
from the public library. 


A COUNTY LIBRARY “‘SELLS’’ TECHNICAL PROCESSING 
TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Apcock, librarian, Weld 
Library, Greeley, Colorado. 

The Weld County Library, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, has initiated a central purchasing and 


By Mrs. EvIzaABETH 
County 


processing plan designed to help school li- 
braries meet accreditation standards and to 
allow teacher-librarians to spend all their time 
in working directly with students. It was 
started in the spring of 1955 after a_pre- 
liminary meeting with school administrators. 
The report of the librarian for January 1, 
1958, states that 24 school libraries represent- 
ing 16 school systems, and two public libraries 
are now sharing in the benefit of the service. 

The County Library provides an exhibit of 
new books in February of each year, with 
titles ranging from preschool through high 
school. As teachers, librarians, and school ad- 
ministrators visit the exhibit, they receive 
order cards; these they fill out and return by 
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April 15 to the county library, along with a 
letter of authorization from the school super- 
intendent. Gaylord multiple order forms and 
Wilson printed catalog cards are used. When 
books are completely processed, including ac- 
cessioning required by state accreditation, 
they, along with the cards arranged in catalog 
and shelf order. are delivered to each school 
by two county library staff members. 

At present, charges for this service are 
based on actual cost of the book, cost of all 
supplies used, and prorated cost of clerical 
labor. At the request of the County Library 
Board five cents per book was added to this 
amount last year to cover “costs not easily 
determined.” It is hoped that eventually the 
project will grow until a full-time professional 
staff member is working on it, enabling the 
county library to accept and fill orders of any 
size at any time during the year. 
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HOW NOT TO GIVE BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


By Epiru E. Estaprooks, regional librarian 
of the recently established Tri-County Library 
Services Center, Bridgeton, New Jersey. Miss 
Estabrooks’ article, is unusual in that it tells 
how and why sométhing was not done. Denial 
of service—in this‘case bookmobile service to 
schools—is always a difficult problem. Robert 
Staples is the 
worked with her in the information project 
described here. 


bookmobile librarian who 


In our first conferences with residents of 
the Tri-County ares who did not have public 
library service ve aerteeesente two popular 
misconceptions: first, that using a library was 
simply a recreational activity, nice for chil- 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


MEET THE Als imur 


The Junior League of Kingsport conducted a 
library orientation for junior-high and _ senior- 
high school students. League members furnished 
transportation to the library for students of the 
city schools. A League member was used in each 
of four sections of the library to explain the 
functions—reference, children’s books, catalog- 
ing and processing, and receiving library cards. 
Adults shown are Mrs. Louis Close, Junior 
League; Harold R. Jenkins, librarian; and La- 
Wanda Curtis, Sevier Junior High School librar- 


ian, 


dren and people who had time to read stories; 
that the Center serve 
schools. When we explained the Center’s legal 
function as that of public library development, 
we often faced loss of interest. On the other 


and _ second, would 


hand, county school administrators agreed 
with us that if we scheduled regular book- 
mobile stops on school grounds, public under- 
standing and support of good elementary 
school library service might be jeopardized in 
this area where it was gradually developing. 

When delayed delivery of the bookmobile 
service for three 


postponed initiation of 


months, we embarked program of 


interpreting the public library’s informational 


upon a 


and inspirational role, its adult services and 
materials, and the distinct functions of public 
and school libraries in service to children 
and young adults. We met with county exten- 
sion and county school personnel to describe 
and interpret the Center’s program and to 
receive advice about the area. Through such 
consultation a list of some two hundred com- 
munity leaders was compiled. These leaders 
received a letter from the State Commissioner 
of Education, Tri-County 


project and personnel and soliciting help in 


introducing the 


the planning and promotion of bookmobile 
service for their locality. Subsequently, we 
contacted personally about 150 of these key 
people, describing the forthcoming service, 
discussing its problems and methods, and seek- 
ing opportunities to meet with local groups. 
Our approach to these contacts was informal 

to the point of helping dig foundations or 
dry dishes while we talked in backyards or 
kitchens. 

Out of these visits and through the under- 
standing, support, and informal sponsorship 
of county agents and helping teachers, we met 
with about 65 adult and school-age groups to 
promote the bookmobile’s acceptance locally 
and to stress that public library service was 
worthwhile for all the family. Two meetings 
with rural elementary school principals, ar- 
ranged by county superintendents’ staffs, were 
particularly noteworthy for the rapport and 
cooperation that developed. Aware that the 
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bookmobile would not stop at schools and 
regular classroom visits would not be en- 
couraged, and that 65 per cent of the collec- 
tion was geared to adult interests, they never- 
theless appreciated its value for both parents 
and children and gave it their enthusiastic and 
practical support. 

When service was to be launched, educa- 
tional groups assisted in many ways; high- 
school students in rural districts publicized 
bookmobile exhibitions by means of articles 
and schedules in their papers; county PTA 


groups mailed fliers and schedules to all mem- 


bers; elementary school principals prepared 
notices, stressing materials and service for all 
the family, and sent them home with the chil- 
dren; county helping teachers distributed 
schedules and fliers to schools so that every 
child attending an elementary school in a 
community without a public library had a 
schedule and description of bookmobile serv- 
ice and procedures to carry home. 
Meanwhile there were other community 
activities. Extension agents mailed county- 
centered schedules to home and club leaders 
throughout each county and included sched- 
other mailings over a_ two-month 
period; local ministers placed notices in their 


bulletins: local library staffs told their non- 


ules in 


resident borrowers about the service, alerting 
them to convenient times and places; all area 
newspapers carried articles; radio 
regularly broadcast the schedule and carried 
spot announcements frequently each day in 
the week before the bookmobile went on the 


stations 


road. 

The success of all this hard work is shown 
by the fact that after seven months of service, 
which included summer vacation, some 12,000 
attractive, up-to-date books had been loaned 
50,000 times for the information and pleasure 
of 4500 adults and children who had not en- 
joyed such materials until the project began. 
It was noted also that children’s books were 
in constant demand; that adult registration 
and circulation were about 40 per cent of the 
totals; that adult use of nonfiction was gratify- 
ing. 


with heaviest circulation in books to help these 


running about 41 per cent of adult loans. 


borrowers in their homes, hobbies, and occu- 
pations. 

School officials and community organiza- 
tions know that they have played a major role 
in advancing awareness and acceptance of 
another educational service and that they have 
helped promote appropriate demands upon it. 
They share our pleasure in the success of our 
tri-county program. 


SCHOOL ASSIGNMENTS AND PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


When making assignments, teachers should know 
what libraries can provide, and should alert stu- 
dents to their limitations. Librarians, both school 
and public, should feel free to ask teachers for 
information relevant to the assignment and for 
advance notification, especially of assignments 
g large numbers of students. 

In the spring of 1957, staff members of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library gathered information 
with 


involving 


about difficult assignments and met 
resentatives of the public schools. including the 


rep- 


Supervisor of School Libraries, to discuss the 
problems. Four difficult types of assignment were 
identified: 
bers of students. €.8., 
given to 1100 junior high students at one time: 


1) assignments made to large num- 
a lengthy music assignment 
2) those requiring multiple references, e.g.. ¢ 
- £ I ces, e@.g.. an 
assignment requiring each third-grade student 


to find three books about trees: 3) those made 


dificult by lack of material at the class reading 
level, e.g.. a fourth-grade assignment on artificial 
and 4) local interest for 
references extremely limited. 


satellites; those of 


which were e.g. 
an assignment on Chesapeake Bay crabs. 
Following the conference, the Director of In- 
structional Services in General Secondary Educa- 
tion sent a memorandum to secondary teachers to 
inform them of some of the difficulties in supply- 
ing library materials for assignments. In the fall 
the Supervisor of School Libraries and_ the 
School Service Consultant from the Pratt Library 
were invited to speak to more than two hundred 
English teachers at their annual departmental 
meeting. and to the heads of social studies de- 
partments in the numerous secondary schools. 
Peggy Sullivan, School Service Consultant, 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
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REFERENCE SERVICE TO STUDENTS 


At the San Francisco Conference the Refer- 
ence Services Division sponsored a panel dis- 
cussion, Reference Service to Students, How 
Much and by Whom. Public, school, and uni- 
versity libraries were represented on the panel. 
The following report of the meeting has been 
edited from one prepared by THoMas S. SHAW, 
head of the Public Reference Section of the 
Library of Congress, for publication in the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin. 

At the beginning of the discussion it was 
pointed out that in all but school libraries the 
student reader as a segment of the whole refer- 
ence program of the library is but a part of 
the programs for adults, children, research, 
general reader, special subject divisions, ete.. 
and that he must not receive more than his 
share of attention. It was also recognized that 
some young readers, because of their excep- 
tional ability, are already in need of adult 
services. 

Reasons for student use of reference facili- 
ties in other than school libraries were given: 
school libraries are usually not open during 
hours when students wish to use library fa- 
cilities; other libraries are nearer to the homes 
of the students; students like to get away from 
the locale of the educational institution where 
they spend so much of their waking hours; 
students are likely to get more reference as- 
sistance in other libraries. 

The most pressing problem, according to 
reference librarians, is the size of the group. 
Some find that at term paper time more than 
90 per cent of the room space is filled with 
students, leaving no space for the use of adult 
patrons. As a solution to this problem, two 
suggestions were made: |) educate teachers 
not to give assignments to the average student 
that cannot be answered in the school library; 
2) educate teachers to discuss with the li- 
brarian all term paper subjects before as- 
signing them, in order to make sure that they 
can be answered through the facilities of 
the local libraries. It was also suggested that 
a written statement by the reference librarian 
explaining why the library could not assist 


the student, be given to the student to take 
to his instructor. 

Special problems that arise in reference 
work with students were pointed out as arising 
because of a lack of communication between 
student and teacher, student and librarian, and 
teacher and librarian. Cards sent to teachers 
asking them to fill in titles of term papers 
have usually not been returned to the refer- 
ence librarian. Personal contacts might prove 
to be more successful. 

Telephone and mail requests by students 


were other specific problems discussed in some 


detail. The feeling of the group seemed to be 
that the library has the right to refuse such 
service, but that it is obligated to suggest 
some source for the information. 

The difficulties arising when parents come 
to the library to get material for their children 
were described as being further complicated 
because of lack of understanding or misinfor- 
mation on the part of the parent. 

In reply to a question about the amount 
of work the reference librarian should do for 
the student, it was recommended that the li- 
brarian refuse to do the student’s work for him 
even in cases where it would be easier to find 
the answer than to show the student how to 
find it, because the student must cultivate a 
feeling of self-reliance in the library. 

The viewpoint of the school librarian was 
presented. It was pointed out that the school 
librarian is actively interested in helping to 
solve these problems by teaching students to 
read with a purpose, guiding students to the 
best books for each of their problems, teach- 
ing the use of the library, supervising students’ 
research, and integrating the use of the library 
with regular courses. School librarians believe 
that 
have the right. before answering student in- 


reference librarians in other libraries 


quiries, to ask students if they have used 


their school library. or, in the case of very 
large school libraries. their local public li- 
brary, and to refuse them service until they 
have exhausted the resources of their school 


and local public libraries. 








PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


In 1958 a joint committee of the Washington 
Library Association and the Washington State 
School Library Association presented a ,state- 
ment on public and school library services 
for children and young people, which was ac- 
cepted by their respective associations. In 
part it was stated: 

“The school and the public library have 
much in common; their differences comple- 
ment each other. The school library has a 
definite responsibility support the cur- 
riculum, and to teach the skills involved in 
the use of books and libraries. It must afford 
varied experiences through group activities 
and also encourage individual exploration 


to 


through books and personal growth in read- 
offer 


range of reading through its resources and 


ing. The public library may greater 
the freedom of approach to books may be 
more appealing to young people who find 
the answer to their needs in independent ac- 
tivities. Children are usually greatly rewarded 
if they learn early the habit of going to a 
library for books especially if they find there 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Henry T. DRENNAN, assistant director of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Development 
Project, and Louise B. WenBeERG, librarian, 
Issaquah Junior High School, Issaquah, Wash- 
ington. This is a summary by Miss Wenberg 
of the chapter on “The Public Library and 
the Schools” in the four-volume report of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Development Proj- 
ect to be published in 1959 by the University 
of Washington Press. 

“The public 
when surveyed in the Pacific Northwest ex- 
emplifies the law of uneven development, with 


library—school relationship, 


particular instances exhibiting every level of 
the relationship. 
plementary buying by the public and school 


.. . Little evidence of com- 


libraries to offset duplication in book collec- 
tions could be found. .. . J An estimate made in 
1958 for the costs of servicing classroom col- 
lections to some forty rural schools by a re- 
gional library finds 53 per cent of all funds 
devoted to services for children being spent 
on services to schools. There is strong reason 
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a librarian who can transmit to them some of 
the power and magic of books. 

“For both the public and school library, the 
limits of service are boundless when imagina- 
tive and inquisitive minds have been reached. 
Neither public nor school library can by it- 
self offer the complete answer to reading needs 
but together they can help youth to achieve a 
measure of happiness, and to be at home in 
the world.” 

The joint activity of school and public li- 
brarians which resulted in the foregoing state- 
ment is continuing in 1958-59, with the result 
that librarians now have a monthly book page 
in Washington Education. This state educa- 
22.000 


—— 


tional publication reaches more than 
members of the teaching profession in the 
state. A Book Policy Committee composed of 
an elementary and a high-school librarian, a 
public librarian, a specialist from the state 
library, and a curriculum director determines 
the interests and areas to be covered, both 
for teachers and for children, and selects con- 


tributors for each issue. 


AND THE SCHOOLS 


to believe, also, that the school administrations 
have no clear concept of the costs of such 
operations to the public library. . . . The public 
librarians gave the following reasons for their 
library 
schools: 1) the professional ideal of seeing 
that children have books; 2) the feeling that 
school personnel were not numerous enough 


involvement in giving service to 


or adequately trained to provide library serv- 
ice for their students; 3) providing classroom 
collections due to public library’s own in- 
adequate distribution system; 4) garnering 
students as potential adult patronage; 5) use- 
fulness of circulation statistics; 6) school serv- 
ice provides a political connection useful to 
the public library. 

“Throughout the region it proved difficult 
to find any formalized connection between 
the public library and the schools. . . . What is 
perhaps more significant is the tendency of 
county and regional libraries generally to be 
committed to the idea of service to schools. 
while metropolitan and state libraries are con- 
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sidering or implementing a reduction in serv- 
ice... . None of the departments of education, 
state or provincial, have a school library 
supervisor on their staffs... . The heavy de- 
mand upon the children’s librarian’s time by 


school visits and the supervision of school 
library service (with the accompanying severe 
shortage of children’s librarians) makes the 
dream of some public librarians to furnish 
school library service seem very unrealistic.” 


Bookmobile Services 


A statement of policy on School and Public 
Library Relationships in North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction 


North Carolina has had a series of confer- 
ences of school and public librarians on school 
and public library relationship with particu- 
lar reference to bookmobile service. As a re- 
sult, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has sent a letter and a statement to 
all county and city superintendents of schools. 
The letter stated, in part: 

“Over the years public libraries, especially 
through bookmobile services, have contributed 
well to the public school program and can 
continue to do so. It is the conclusion of all 
parties concerned that public library services 
can never replace the distinctive functions of 
the school library 
books and other materials selected and organ- 


such as—l) providing 
ized to meet school needs; 2) providing li- 
brary quarters for reference and research; 
3) assisting pupils and teachers in using the 
library; 4) teaching library and study skills; 
and 5) giving individual reading guidance. 
Essentially, bookmobile 
should be of a supplementary nature.” 

Excerpts from the statement follow: 

“It is recognized that public library services 
are directed toward meeting the reading needs 
of the general public, whereas school library 
services are concentrated upon meeting the 
curricular and personal reading needs of 


service to schools 


school-age children. There are many areas of 
mutual interest for public and school libraries, 
and promising practices can result from co- 
operation in such areas as book selection 
(sharing book reviews and identifying subjects 
and titles in demand); reading stimulation 
activities (book exhibits and fairs, displays, 
and other publicity) ; public library visits by 
students; and school visits by public librari- 
ans.... 


“The schools, with their total book resources 
of 5.5 million volumes, must not exploit the 
resources of the public libraries, whose total 
of 3.2 million volumes must serve a much 
larger population of users. . . . 

“Both public and school library personnel 
have recognized disadvantages in the practice 
of scheduling class groups or teachers to visit 
the bookmobile. Such scheduling creates a 
disruption in the school day. The bookmobile 
staff is unable to give students individual read- 
ing guidance, due to pressure of time and to 
lack of information concerning individual stu- 
dents. It is difficult for students and teachers 
to select books which will supplement, rather 
than duplicate, titles already available in the 
school library. One study of titles borrowed 
by students from the bookmobile found that 
over 90 per cent of the titles borrowed were 
already on the school library shelves. Han- 
dling scheduled class groups in the bookmobile 
constitutes a severe physical burden to the 
bookmobile staff, and the time required for 
reduce time available 
for services to the general public. 

“If any school feels a need to supplement 
its library resources with loans from the pub- 
lic library, the following recommendations 
from the Handbook for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, p. 168, should be considered 
carefully: 


this service tends to 


1. ‘Bookmobile service to schools should 
be based on an agreement between the school 
board and the public library. 

2. ‘Service to any school may not count as 
meeting any part of book requirements for 
accrediting the school. 

3. ‘Loans from the bookmobile should be 
made to the school library, and the books 
should be placed on the shelves in the central 
library. These books should be circulated from 
the central library, just as the other books 
in the library are circulated.’ ” 
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SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS: 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Eleanor E. Ahlers, Executive Secretary 
American Association of School Librarians 


BaTcHELDER, MiLprep L, “Public Library In- 
fluence on School Libraries,” Library Trends, 
1:271-85, January 1953. 

4 comprehensive historical summary of the 
development of school libraries from their begin- 
ning under the public library to their present-day 
status, 


Bookmobile Service Today; edited by Doro- 
THY Strouse. (PLD Reporter, No. 7.) Chi- 
cago, ALA, 1958. 44p. 

Reprints of a series of articles originally pub- 
{LA Bulletin. That the bookmobile 


be used as a substitute for a school 


lished in the 
must not 
library is emphasized by most of the writers. 


HENNE, FRANCES. “The Basic Need in Library 
Service for Youth,” Library Quarterly, 25: 
37-46, January 1955. 

\ brief historical summary of developments 
during the preceding 25 years in library service 
for children and youth; problems relating to the 
accessibility of library service from public and 
school libraries. 


HENNE, FRANCES, and FRANCEs L, Spain, “The 
School and the Public Library,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 320:52-59, November 1955. 

In this survey of relationships between school 
and public library service to children and youth, 
it is pointed out that effective service requires 
both school and public libraries, standards, and 
ways of implementing them. 


INDIANA LiBRARY AssoOcIATION, INDIANA LI- 
BRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION, and INDIANA 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AssociATION, Library Ac- 
tion Committee. Joining Forces for Library 
Services to Youth. Report of the committee 
on public library-school library relationships. 
Indianapolis, Indiana State Library, 1955. 
Lop. . 

The major purpose is that of clarifying the 
roles of school and public libraries in their serv- 
ice to youth; philosophies, functions, areas of 
and financial support. Recom- 
mendations are given in order to present a pic- 
ture of and 


responsibility, 


library service to schools young 


people in Indiana. 
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Joint COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL Epuca- 
TION ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION. Schools and Public Li- 
braries Working Together in School Library 
Service. Washington, D.C., National Education 
Association, 1941. 64p. 

An explanation of eight principles of school 
library service; examples of cooperation in se- 
lected communities; emphasis on the need for 
school libraries as the basic responsibility of the 
board of education; suggestions for strengthen- 
ing school and public library relationships. 


Kee, S. Janice, MILpRED L. BATCHELDER, and 
Mary Hecen Manar. Public Library Branches 
in School Buildings. Chicago, ALA, 1955. Sp. 
( Mimeographed. ) 

Examples of findings in several cities are cited 
to show that in most instances public library 
branches in school buildings planned for service 
to both school and community have proved un- 
successful. 


SaTTLeEY, HELEN R. “Children Come First.” 
Library Journal, 77:670-74, April 15, 1952. 

A thoughtful analysis of the place of the chil- 
dren’s department of the public library in service 
to children in relation to that of the elementary 
school library. Stress is placed on the need for 
elementary school libraries and for improved 
training of children’s librarians. 


Wiese, Bernice, ELIZABETH Gross, and Mar- 
GARET Epwarps. “We Work Together.” Li- 
brary Journal, 76:2052-55, December 15, 1951. 

An account of cooperative library service in 
Baltimore told by the supervisor of school li- 
braries, Department of Education, and the co- 
ordinators of work with children and 
people in Enoch Pratt Free Library. Emphasis 
on cooperative policies in book selection, prepa- 


young 


ration of lists, and visits to schools. 


Winstow, Amy. and ALIcE L. Rospinson. “The 
Public Library and the School Library: Simi- 
lar Ends but Different Methods.” Top of the 
Vews, 12:40-45, December 1955. 

Public and school library services are differen- 
tiated, and possible interrelationships and co- 
operation indicated. 
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Whittlesey House Books for young people 
Spring IGE STOP IT, MOPPIT! 


By GeERALDINE Ross. Pictures in three colors by Kurt Werth. A 
beguiling mixed-up Easter bunny accidentally invents the best 
Easter game of all. Told in the same tongue-teasing rhymes as the 
author’s Scat, the Witch’s Cat. Ages 4-8. 7% x9%. 


February $2.00° 
A FISH IS NOT A PET 


By May Naravie TaBAK. Illustrated in three colors by Roger Du- 
voisin. Children will chuckle over this story of a search for a pet 
. and they will love the one who meets all requirements. Ages 4-8. 


7% x9%, 32 pages. February $2.50° 


THE LITTLE DONKEY 

By OveGc ZINGER and ILs—E WINDMULLER. Adapted by FRANCES 
Frost. Full color illustrations throughout by Oleg Zinger. A little 
donkey proves he can be useful on the farm in this captivating story. 
Ages 4-8. 11 x 8-1/16, 32 pages. February $2.50 


TONY THE PONY 


By Lin1an Moore. With pictures on every page by Wesley Dennis. 
This story of the marvelous day Tony, the adventurous pony, explores 
the zoo makes a particularly attractive, easy-reading book. Full 
color frontispiece. Ages 5-9. 6% x 8%, 48 pages. April $2.50° 


SOUNDS ALL AROUND 

By Tivue S. Pine and Josern Levine. Pictures in two colors by 
Bernice Myers. The authors of The Chinese Knew and Magnets and 
How to Use Them, explains what makes sound, why some sounds are 
deep and others high, etc. With easy-to-do experiments. Ages 7-11. 
6% x8. 48 pages. February $2.50° 


OFF INTO SPACE! 
Science for Young Space Travelers 
By MaAnrGaret O. Hype. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. An exciting 
book of essential knowledge for the young readers who may be our 
future space travelers. Ages 8-12. 654 x 9%, 64 pages. May $2.50 


FRESHMAN FORWARD 

By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. A 
new, fast-moving, action-packed basketball story by the popular 
Jacksons. Teenage. 5% x 8, 160 pages. February $2.95 


STONEWALL’S COURIER 
The Story of Charles Randolph and General Jackson 
By Vincinia Hinkins. Based on the true story, here is the account of 


Charles Randolph of the famous Virginia family how he ran away 
from home, was catapulted into war and became Stonewall Jackson’s 
courier, Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. April $3.00 





HOW WIDE THE HEART 


By EvisaBetTH OciLvie, author of Blueberry Summer and The Fabu- 
lous Year. To marry or not to marry is the question which faces Ellen 
in this new novel. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. May $3.00 


PUSH AND PULL 

The Story of Energy 

By Paur E. BLackwoop. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. What is 
energy. where does it come from, how can we use its many forms, 
and other fascinating questions about energy are discussed by Paul 
Blackwood, Science Specialist in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Simple experiments. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. 


April $3.00 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS 
Third Revised Edition 

By JEANNE and Rospert BENpIck. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick 
The latest data on video tape, television around the world, pay 
television, etc. has been added in this completely revised edition of 
this very popular book. Teenages. 6% x9%, 64 pages. 


February $2.75 
LOUIS PASTEUR: 
Fighting Hero of Science 


By Dr. MADELEINE P. Grant, author of Wonder World of Microbes. 
A story of science in action—the one young people’s biography of 
Pasteur that gives readers a special understanding of his work with 
vaccines, fermentation, microbes, and crystals. Teenages and Adults 
5%, x 8, 224 pages. April $3.50 


ATOMS TODAY AND TOMORROW 
New Revised Edition 
By Marcaret QO. Hype. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. Library 








All books are clothbound. Publication Journal gave the first edition of this book two stars. The revised 
dates and prices are tentative. Write for edition of this important book contains dramatic new material on 
free catalog. *Special library editions atomic farming, atomic travel, the effects of bomb tests on weather, 
available ete. Teenages. 5%, x 8, 160 pages. February $3,00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE ° Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. © 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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the story of 


DINOSAURS 


by Stanley and Barbara Brown 
4 pages in Full Color 

Illustrated by Donald Bolognese 

Cloth $2.95 Grades 4 up 


Illustrated book about Dinosaurs—the giant 
plant-eaters, the carnivores, flying reptiles, an- 
cient sea serpents, and the other creatures of the 
Age of Reptiles. 









the story of 


MATHEMATICS 


Introductory Geometry and Algebra | 
by Hy Ruchlis and Jack Engelhardt 
8 pages in Full Color 
Illustrated by Frank Angelini 
Cloth $2.95 Grades 6 up 


Illustrated book on plane and solid geometry, 
and simple algebra. 












Pronouncing guide—full index—bibliography. 
Dr. Stanley B. Brown, School of Education Staff, 
University of California, Berkeley, is an author- 
ity on the teaching of science at the elementary 
and secondary school levels. Barbara M. Brown, 
is consultant in science education for the same 
university. 


How to use a protractor and other mathematical 
tools—Puzzles—How to make the shapes of 
solid geometry. Index. 










Hy Ruchlis is well known in educational circles 
as the author of many science books. 






Easy-to-read science 










a - a Illustrated by Robert Gartland, 
Life in the ARCTIC American Museum of Natural History 


Planned and edited by Herman and Nina Schneider 


The story of Arctic life. Authentic information about the people and animals of 
the Arctic. 


Large easy-to-read type .. . 
Grades 3 and 4 


e 
by Gaylord Johnson 

the story of ANIMALS °°) or earn. 
The mammal families of the world, whether ‘they live in the seas, under the 
ground or in trees—all are here: the pouched mammals of Australia; the wonder- 
ful cat family; horses and their cousins; the strange egg-laying mammals; the 
whales and their relatives. 
Where they live—how they get their food—how they care for their young, and 
how they have changed from their early ancestors. 
Index—bibliography. 
Gaylord Johnson is well known for his many science juveniles. 
Reinforced binding $2.95. Cloth. Illustrated by Donald Bolognese. 
Easy-to-read science for the 8 to 12 year old 
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Thank you, MR. SUN ty ty Ruchiis 


The impact of the sun on every aspect of our lives—whether it is the food we 
eat, the water we drink, the gasoline that drives our cars, the clothes we wear or 


the synthetics we make. 

The sun is seen as a prime mover in sustaining life. 

The child will get his first glimpse of the meaning of energy, and the relationship 
of the sciences of chemistry, physics and biology. 


Large easy-to-read type. Color on every page. 
Illustrated by Alice Hirsh 
Age: 6-10 years 


What makes me TICK 


. . How people and cars work. 














Cloth $2.50 









by Hy Ruchlis 
Illustrated by Christopher Williams 
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2 colors throughout . 


The similarities and differences between a human body and an automobile. 
Food for Jimmy is like gasoline for the car. 


The car must be driven, but Jimmy is free to think and do. 
Mr. Ruchlis, educator, is also well-known as the author of several books on 


science. Large easy-to-read type. 
Age: 6-10 years 
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LIBRARY COUNCILS 


A New Force For Library Improvement 


by Alex Drogichen 





Mr. Drogichen describes a citizens organi- 
zation that despite its youthfulness has 
provided a full-strength demonstration of 
effective action on behalf of libraries. 
Through the joint efforts of the Library 
Councils of more than one borough of 
New York City, powerful support was 
given to the requests of the library ad- 
and. of the United Staff 
resulting in much-needed 


ministrations 
Association, 
salary increases for librarians. 

This type of citizens group goes beyond 
cultural ties with its library and lends 
dynamic support to its educational role in 
present-day society. The example set here 
may well open a significant door in the 
establish on a 
scale a firm basic recognition of the edu- 


endeavor to nationwide 


cational role of public libraries. 


HAROLD W. TUCKER, chief librarian 


Queens Borough Public Library 





A flood of demands by press, public, and in- 
terested organizations for better salaries for 
New York City’s librarians; thousands of tele- 
grams and letters to the mayor from school 
principals, teachers, clergymen, and parents; 
and finally, climaxing a dramatic series of pub- 
lic hearings, announcement of a new salary 
schedule for the world’s largest complex of 
public library systems, embodying the biggest 
pay increase in recent years for any group of 
New York City employees—this is not a day- 
dream but an exact account of what has just 
happened in New York! 

How did we make the salaries of our librar- 
ians a public responsibility? By turning the 
city into one huge “fan club” for our public 
libraries, through a clearinghouse kind of ac- 
tivity called a Library Council. This is an in- 
dependent, voluntary citizen group which un- 
dertakes to coordinate the thinking and the ef- 


forts of all segments of the community toward 
popularization and achievement of higher 
standards of public library service. 

The organization of a Library Council fol- 
lows a simple formula. A group of responsible 
citizens meets, enacts a constitution, holds an 
election, sets up committees, establishes pat- 
terns for community 
strength by increase in numbers, meanwhile 


contacts, and seeks 
educating itself for the development of a pro- 
gram of objectives. Financially self-sustaining 
by collection of modest dues from individuals 
and organizations, it quickly becomes a whole- 
some and effective force in the life of the com- 
munity, an autonomous and influential member 
of the civic family. 

The recipe for this palatable organizational 
shortcake might have been copied almost ver- 
batim from the pages of the ALA Bulletin. In 
the June 1958 issue John S. Robling, National 
Library Week Director, wrote: “More than we 
have perhaps realized, people everywhere in 
America have a profound respect for libraries, 
books and reading—indeed an emotional af- 
fection for them—and a deep anxiety about the 
quality of intellectual life in America. We have 
here a latent resource of almost unimaginable 
power. If we appeal to it with dignity and sin- 
cerity, but forcefully and clearly, it can be a 
tremendous ally.” In an article in the May is- 
sue, New York State Supreme Court Justice 
Francis Bergan wrote, “There is a dawning 
community awareness of the range and im- 
portance of the public librarian’s services and 
the standards which guide them; but it is a 
very rudimentary public concept, and needs 
for its crystallization the strength and impetus 
of community leadership.” The statement en- 
titled “Libraries Today” which the ALA Coun- 
cil adopted last year [ALA Bulletin, March 
1958, p. 180] expressed the compelling need 
to enlighten the people of America on their 
libraries’ problems and potentials, so that they 
might willingly furnish the support needed for 
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NEW YORK CITY LIBRARY SALARIES—THE OLD AND THE NEW 


OLD 
CLASSIFICATION 

GRADE 

Librarian 8 
Senior Librarian 10 
Supervising Librarian 13 
Principal Librarian 16 
Coordinating Librarian 18 
Assistant Chief Librarian 21 


the achievement of the highest library goals. 


GUIDANCE FROM THE PROFESSIONALS 
Because we are laymen, our knowledge of 


library problems and affairs comes to us by 


On 1958, the New York City 
Career and Salary Appeals Board made com- 


Vovember 7, 


promise recommendations on appeals for sal- 
ary increases for New York City’s libraries. 
The recommendations were rejected as a disas- 
ter by the administrations of the New York, 
Brooklyn, and Queens Borough public librar- 
ies and the United. Staff Association repre- 
senting the three boroughs, which had made 
the appeals jointly. Immediately a dramatic 
campaign in support of the original requests 
for increases was launched through the news- 
papers and educational and civic organizations. 
The Library Journal of December 15 pub- 
lished a comprehensive story on the situation 
at that date. On December 18 the New York 
City Board of Estimate approved the salary 
increases as originally requested. 

Throughout the campaign it was obvious 
that the Library Councils of Brooklyn and 
Queens were serving as focal points for the 
mobilization of community sentiment and were 
working effectively through other civic groups, 
performing a function which in other cities 
is often undertaken by Friends of the Library. 

In the accompanying article, Alex Dro- 
gichen, president of the Queens Library Coun- 
ceil and cochairman of the Metropolitan Li- 
brary Council Liaison Committee, tells how 
and why the Councils were organized, and how 
they worked in this crucial situation. Mr. Dro- 
gichen is regional manager in Queens for 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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OLD NEW 
NEW 
SALARY SALARY 
GRADI 
RANGI RANGI 
000-— 5,080 10 $4.550— 5,990 
,550— 5,990 12 5.150— 6,590 
.450— 6,890 14 5.750— 7,190 
,400-— 8,200 17 6,750— 8,550 
,100— 8,900 20 7,800— 9,600 
, 200-10 , 300 24 9 400-11 , 500 


consultation with the chief librarians of the 
boroughs in which Library Councils have been 
formed. To their wise guidance we owe the sta- 
bility which has characterized the growth of 
the councils as dynamic, useful adjuncts to our 
public libraries. If these scholarly educators 
and administrators have a fault, it is the mod- 
esty which seems to be an occupational char- 
acteristic of their profession. When we assess 
what they have been able to conjure up for 
our city in the way of library service out of the 
meager budgets of past and current years. we 
are awed by what they and their staffs have 
done. 

In our meetings, in our monthly newsletters 
and meeting announcements, at membership 
meetings of other groups which we address, in 
our press releases and organizational corre- 
spondence, we tell the library story to the 
public. We identify the problems, stress the 
needs, and motivate people to want what they 
ought to want in their public libraries. This is 
a selling job. Because education today is en- 
joying a seller’s market, this is a strategic time 
to build a library-minded citizenry. We or- 
ganize our tactics carefully, align our strengths, 
and popularize our aims. As a by-product of 
each campaign, more and more people become 
aware of library potentials; they then become 
an increasingly broader base for sustaining ef- 
forts to obtain the means with which these 
ends can be achieved. 

SUPPORT FROM OTHER EDUCATORS 

Logically, we have found our strongest sup- 
port among school people—principals, teach- 
ers, and officers of parent groups. More than 
most people, they undertand how much the li- 
brary means to every student, from prereaders 
to those pursuing postgraduate studies in our 
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universities. They make good allies; they are 
experienced in budget-jousting and dedicated 
to the improvement of education in general. 


WHO HOLDS THE PURSE-STRINGS? 


The ugly word that looms up in every for- 
ward move for the libraries is “budget.” We 
in the Library Councils have learned not to 
be frightened by it. We have found that we 
do not need to scrape timidly at the doors of 
those who hold the strings of the public purse; 
instead, we take the library’s case to the people, 
the owners of the purse and its contents. As a 
farm boy, I learned early that cows don’t give 
milk, you have to take it from them. But com- 
pared to the placid bovine, government officials 
at all levels are just plain unmilkable, unless 
there is available when necessary the organ- 
ized and intelligently guided will of the people, 
to put civic muscle behind worthwhile pro- 
grams. 


BETTER SALARIES IN NEW YORK CITY 

Finding that in New York librarians’ sal- 
aries were our most pressing problem, we em- 
barked on a systematic campaign to implement 
requests for salary increases already submitted 
by the chief librarians to city authorities. The 
Metropolitan Library Council Liaison Com- 
mittee, a joint group, submitted a long brief 
covering the question to the New York City 
Salary 
followed by personal visits to the board’s of- 


Appeals Board. This submission was 


fices by council representatives to interview 
commissioners of the board, 

Meanwhile, a sequence of press releases was 
issued, and our regular newsletters were aug- 


“The great warmth of public and press 
response to our staffing crisis is unique 
in my experience. | believe this is what 
convinced the city, hard-pressed as it is 
financially, that the library service must 
be allowed to grow. 


“This city, its people and its press have 


given us a wonderful New Year gift. In 
return we will try to give them what they 
the finest library service in the 
world.”—Francis R. St. John, Chief Li- 
brarian, Brooklyn Public Library. 


deserve 





mented by special “action bulletins,” sent out 
to school principals, clergymen, and organiza- 
tion presidents, spelling out specific things to 
be done. These gave addresses to which tele- 
grams and letters were to be sent, a timetable, 
requested volunteers for particular committees, 
and included telephone numbers to be called 
for information and further instructions. Huge 
delegations attended departmental and public 
hearings on the question, and visited city 
councilmen and other government officials to 
solicit commitments in favor of salary in- 
creases, 

Every voice in the community has, in some 
measure, been raised in our behalf. The medi- 
cal societies, the bar associations, the business 
organizations, civic groups, fraternal, veteran 
and church clubs, teacher organizations, the 
clergy—all have shown some degree of will- 
ingness to set their own activities aside, at 
least momentarily, to rally to our banner. For 
example, one Queens school principal, address- 
ing a faculty conference, said: “Every one of 
us must write to the mayor, urging this salary 
increase for librarians. This is a group of pro- 
fessional people in education, who are entitled 
to look to us especially for support of their 
career status.” 

Early trial-balloon offers by the city govern- 
ment were ridiculed as being worse than no 
increase at all. The Library Councils took full 
advantage of the chance to be audacious with 
impunity—a tactic the librarians themselves 
could not have employed graciously. We drew 
dire pictures of what might happen to our li- 
braries with a dwindling, underpaid staff—and 
we made it quite plain who would be held re- 
sponsible if the worst happened. 

Some of us pressed the city fathers so sorely 
that at one point, in arranging the final nego- 
tiating meeting, the city budget director re- 
fused to provide for Library Council represen- 
tatives to attend. In the meantime, back at City 
Hall, mail from indignant citizens continued 
to pile up on the mayor’s desk. At last, under 
the gun of public opinion organized and 
aroused, the city officials granted the request 
of the chief librarians. 

The Library Councils, strengthened by this 
victory, are now planning for the next objec- 
tives in the program of library expansion and 
improvement. 
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TO HELP YOU 


| we offer YOU 


Siena — — 


iG SCALE 


oe 


This handy pocket scale is designed to be 
helpful to librarians, architects, designers 
and engineers. The facts and figures given 
on the scale will help you figure bookstack 
capacities. 


It’s yours 

without obligation. 

Just tear this advertisement out 
and attach it to your letterhead. 


= Ss em, —_: CORPORATION 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J. 
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RELIGIOUS GROUPS SUPPORT NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
by Roland E. Burdick 


This year librarians will find that thousands 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergymen 
in cities and towns throughout the country are 
already alerted to the potentialities of National 
Library Week, both as a community event and 


as an unusual opportunity to 
greater religious literacy. 

The National Library Week staff enlisted 
the early support of the Religious Publishers 
Group, comprised of the leading religious 
book publishers in the country, to plan the 
strategy for relating the objectives of the 
Week to those of the organizations of 10,000 
or more affiliated with the three 
major faiths. The response of these organiza- 


encourage 


members 


tions has been overwhelmingly enthusiastic, 
and is involving denominational bodies on the 
national, state, and local levels. 

The Protestant Church Owned Publishers 
(Association, representing 32 denominational 
magazines, pledged full cooperation at the out- 
set. On the local library level this means that 
Protestant clergymen in your community will 
have been apprised of the Week through these 
magazines and will be able to utilize these 
articles among their laymen. Librarians may 
want to use such articles as a part of their 
displays. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
news service, one of the first groups to offer 
cooperation, will syndicate special material by 
Father Harold C. Gardiner to its 4,000,000 
readers of local parish newspapers. Again, 
priests and laymen will know of the Week 
through this and many other channels. Father 
Gardiner’s article will also appear in the maga- 
zine America. 

In the Jewish field, Rabbi Samuel Silber. 
speaking for the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and affiliates has officially en- 
dorsed National Library Week and is asking 
cooperation at all levels. 

At its December meeting, the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. joined enthusiastically in the 
support, and asked each of its departments 
and divisions to cooperate fully. Thus, not 
only this national body, but also state and lo- 


cal Councils of Churches will be aware of 
the mutually shared goals. Reprints of the 
“Churches and Church Groups” page pre- 
pared by the Religious Publishers Group. 
which appears in the 1959 National Library 
Week Handbook, are being mailed to the sev- 
eral hundred local Councils of Churches, to 
supplement the National Council’s own internal 
promotion at the grassroots level, which counts 
most for you. 

Among the many network radio and tele- 
vision programs in support of National Li- 
brary Week already scheduled, two are among 
the most popular in religious appeal—the 
“Christophers” with Father James Keller and 
“Christians in Action,” both on ABC. 

What does all this—which is only sketchily 
outlined and only the beginning of clergy 
support—mean for the librarian? The Reli- 
gious Publishers Group’s three-point appeal to 
the clergy of all faiths embraces these specific 
objectives: make religious books the core of 
the home library; strengthen the church li- 
brary; support the religious section of your 
local library. While no “control” can be ex- 
erted upon any religious publication, organi- 
zation, or clergyman, the RPG is trying to 
spell out this library support objective in 
terms of giving of up-to-date religious books 
(not discards from Aunt Hettie). 
basic reference books, and magazine subscrip- 
tions—all in consultation with the librarian. 

One of the most dramatic ideas suggested 
so far along these lines is the establishment by 


inherited 


an individual or church or synagogue group 
of a “memorial shelf” or “memorial section” 
of books purchased and replenished for the 
local library, in memory of some outstanding 
clergyman or layman. This is not a new idea 
to librarians, of course. but is being presented 
freshly in this setting. This can be a most 
fruitful, budget-saving source of good reli- 
gious books. Once initiated, it can inspire other 
individuals and groups to follow suit. Libraries 
might well be the central display center for un- 
usual or rare religious books loaned by indi- 
viduals, churches, or synagogues, or for re- 
ligious books and magazines appealing to spe- 





cific age levels. It need hardly be said that a 
display appealing especially to teen-age boys 
and girls would be warmly welcomed by all re- 
ligious leaders in the community. 

One of the most important considerations 
in working with clergymen for National Li- 


brary Week planning is that their view of re- 
ligious books should not be restricted to those 
dealing with theology, church history, and 
similar subjects. Most religious book and 
magazine publishers consider equally impor- 
tant their many publications and articles relat- 


CHURCH AND CHURCH GROUP PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Reprinted from the 1959 National Library Week 
Handbook 


Organization 


National Library 
with 


Almost member of a 
Week 


church; every church member is also a member 
of other groups in the community. The interest 


every 


local committee is associated some 


of clergymen and church workers in building a 
good church library collection and promoting 
reading as a means of spiritual growth for each 
church member should be coordinated with the 
total community for NLW. Reading 
materials are fundamental tools in religious edu- 


program 


cation. Capitalize on the fact that the entire com- 


munity will be 


libraries, organizations, schools 
focusing on reading as a resource in every phase 
of daily 
of your community. 

l. Each church 
church should be 


make sure that leaders of church groups 


living. to raise the religious literacy 

S S ’ 
librarian, or 
asked to 
men’s, 


clergyman, 
library committee 


women’s, youth, ete.—and church school teach- 


ers in his own church are informed about the 
objectives of NLW. 

2. The clergyman in each church might ap- 
point a layman to work with him on develop- 
ing a church library program, to start a church 
library if none exists or strengthen an existing 
one. If a committee is appointed for this pur- 
should itself with the re- 
ligious collection in the public library, urge its 


pose, it familiarize 
use by church members, and emphasize religious 
books and periodicals as the core of home li- 
braries. 

3. A lay 


culate a list of 


committee might and cir- 
books available in 
library or in the public library by categories re- 
lated to the 


gaged couples, teen-agers, retired 


prepare 
the church 
women’s 


interest of groups, en- 


people, ete. 


!. Request your bookseller to stage a book 


the sponsorship of your church. 
furnish 


event under 
Ask your 


streamers, posters, ete. 


local citizens’ committee to 


5. Ask clergymen of each of the major faiths 


and denominations in the community to issue 
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their own Basic Religious Reading list of books 
and periodicals for the home library. 

6. Set aside April 12, the first Sunday (or 
April 18, the Sabbath) of NLW as Religious 
Library Sunday (or Sabbath) throughout the 
community. 

7. Suggest to clergymen that the need for 
religious reading, and _ books _ that 
strengthen religious faith and development, be 
stressed in a sermon during National Library 
Week. 

8. Conduct a workshop for church 
teachers and parents on children’s 
reading. Prepare a list of books that can help 
parents share in children’s religious training. 

9. Plan an exhibit of illustrations from books 
and periodicals that can help to develop under- 
and belief in precepts in 
young children. 

10. Younger children in church school classes 
will enjoy making posters for Library Sunday (or 
Sabbath). 

11. Have an evening of readings that inspire 
faith Youth 
group women’s 
married 


good 


school 


religious 


standing religious 


and deepen religious conviction. 
members of the 
auxiliary. a couple from the 


group, the clergyman might all read their own 


members, 
young 
selections—poetry, passages from great writers, 
etc. 

12. If you have a regular meeting of church 
school teachers. stress at this meeting reading 
that will make better teachers. 

13. Be that NLW 
church members is mentioned in 
letins during NLW. 

14. Members of each church group or club 
might be asked to collaborate on a list of inspir- 
ing books (not necessarily religious) or a list 
of “Books That Strengthened My Faith” for 
distribution to all church members during NLW. 

15. Using books available from the church 
library, or borrowed from the public library, 
make a display at the church entrance; have 
an exhibit of appropriate books at all church 


its meaning to 
church bul- 


sure and 


group meetings during April. 
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ing to basic life problems, from sex and 
family life education to vocational choice. 
Both Protestant and Catholic publishers have 
issued religious-based materials in both of 
these areas, and Catholic publishers have is- 
sued a significant body of materials on Chris- 
tian vocations. These are obvious items for 
inclusion in any well-rounded displays of re- 
ligious resources that can have a strong im- 
pact on every family. 

There is still time to procure from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ (297 4th 
Ave., New York 10), the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference (1312 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C.), and the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (838 5th 
Ave.. New York 21)—or from the state or 


local representatives—their carefully selected 


bibliographies which will not only guide the 
librarian in his selections but might also be 


distributed through cooperation of the three 
faiths, so that the vast majority of your com- 
munity would be reached directly by church, 


synagogue, and library. 

Approach the clergy early on an interfaith 
basis for fullest cooperation. Present National 
Library Week to them as a golden opportunity 
to encourage religious literacy, and to realize 
the three specific objectives outlined by the 
Religious Publishers Group. If difficulties are 
encountered, appeal quickly to the National 
Library Week staff who will bring prompt 
help from the Religious Publishers Group or 
one of the several national religious groups 
which have already promised their whole- 
hearted support. 


LIBRARY WEEK ACTIVITIES FROM HERE AND THERE 
by John S. Robling and Virginia H. Mathews 


Mr. Robling is director, Miss Mathews assistant 
director of National Library Week 1959. 

InpIANA: Members of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation, the Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion, and the staff of the state library are working 
with an energetic committee of citizens headed 
by Harry Schacter, president of Banner-White- 
hill Corp., to plan an ambitious program to aid 
library development in Indiana. “Library Week 
will be only the beginning of a program that may 
take years to accomplish. Objectives: to bring 
complete library service to all the people of the 
state.” Emphasis will be on the inseparability of 
libraries and education. To stimulate and engage 
the thinking of the 800 ILA members and 1500 
members of the Trustees Association, Chairman 
Schacter has offered a $250 prize to the librarian 
or trustee who produces the best plan for imple- 
mentation of the program. 

Maine: Bond Wheelwright, president of the 
Bond Wheelwright Company, reports a fascinat- 
ing statewide affair planned for NLW. Governor 
Clinton Clauson has accepted the invitation of the 
state committee to be guest of honor at a tea at the 
state library on the afternoon of April 14, at 
which a number of other state officials, organiza- 
will be gathered. Simultane- 
teas will take place in li- 


tion leaders, etc., 


ously house” 
braries throughout the state. The door prize for 
someone attending each library tea will be a 


telephone conversation with the governor at the 


“open 


library. Statewide press and TV coverage is as- 
sured and this is an excellent chance to dramatize 
the services of the state library to small libraries 
all over the state. Presidents of each of Maine’s 
five colleges as well as the State Commissioner of 
Education are members of the state committee. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Vonitor 
editor, Erwin D. Canham, has again undertaken 


Christian Science 
chairmanship of the state committee and an out- 
standing job has been done, organizing the state 
into areas each with its own sub-chairman. The 
support of organizations, business and industry. 
education, and communications has been enlisted 
at the state and local level. A personal letter from 
Mr. Canham to the librarian of every public li- 
in the state urged organization of local 
NLW. Local 


attend an 


brary 
citizens’ committees for 
asked to 
planning meeting early in the year to coordinate 


chairmen 
have been orientation and 
local plans. 

New York: Colgate University has scheduled 
library for April 13. 
The director of public relations for the university 
and the librarian are working with the NLW staff 
and the New York State Committee. chaired bv 
New York Supreme Court Justice. Francis Ber- 
gan. to make the dedication a focal event in the 
state’s NLW program which will attract national 


the dedication of its new 


and regional press attention. Norman Strouse. 
vice president of the NLW Steering Committee. 
will be one of the featured speakers. 





Signpost 
wo a beet 


Libraries are important business and must 
be run as such — good business practice 
requires that the greatest return be ob- 
tained for each dollar spent. 


When it comes to purchasing binding — 
whether in the form of prebound new 
books or rebinding of old books — 
greatest value is obtained by placing 
your orders only with Certified Binders 
who are obligated to process your work 
according to the “Standards” issued by 
the Library Binding Institute. 


Of all the literature published by LBI 
these “Standards” are the most important 
and a MUST reading for every librarian. 
Other LBI material includes lists of 
Certified Binders, Brochures, Posters, 
Educational Slides, Movies, etc. All of 
these are available to you without charge 
or obligation. We urge you to write today. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Chairman Bernard Litvak, 
executive head of Lit Brothers Department Store 
| in Philadelphia, and his committee are empha- 
sizing a library card for everyone through indus- 
trial and labor leaders and organizations of all 
kinds. Leaders throughout the state received let- 
ters from Mr. Litvak asking them to take specific 
action to encourage reading and library registra- 
tion among members and employees. Hotel men, 
retailers and other trade as well as civic, edu- 
cational, religious and professional organizations 

more than 100 of them—are cooperating. With 
several college presidents serving on the commit- 


| 


tee, a campaign to encourage reading by college 
students will be another facet of the program. 
Statewide effort will be made to encourage chil- 
dren to get their parents to the library and appli- 
cations for library cards will be carried home 
from school in Philadelphia and other communi- 
ties. 


The March ALA Bulletin will have articles on 
PTA cooperation in National Library Week by 
Mrs. Aaron E. Margulis, National Chairman of 
Reading and Library Service of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and on Wash- 
ington State’s celebration by Elizabeth Wright 
Evans of the Seattle Public Library staff. 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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INTRODUCING 


AS TOR 
BOOKS 


This exciting new line of fine books for children and young people is 
published by McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY. The ASTOR BOOK imprint will be 
limited to books of special distinction and merit, imaginative in content, 


colorfully illustrated, and superbly produced. Here are the first four: 


HOW TO MAKE OSWALD THE MONKEY 
ORIGAMI by ISAO HONDA Written and illustrated by 


| rinted i lor EGON MATHIESEN 

peb eat i Ih COM) 

his cinating age- An engaging, read-aloud story 
ng. With about in easy-a 

r making 


ng monkey who 
starts a revolution in the for 

est when he rebels against a 
bully. Four-color drawings 


Ages 4-8 April 


a THE 

en € 
THE PIEBALD PUP '* CANTANKEROUS CROW 
by IRINA KORSCHUNOW 


by LENNART HELLSING 
Illustrated by Gerhard Oberlander 


Illustrated by Poul Stroyer 
ppens when three re 


| Lively C ctures. tell the 
tcasts—a piebald dog story of a spunky, wayward little 
cep and a timid rabbit crow. The beginning reader will 
-see the world. Illustrated find the easy text 
< colors. Ages 6-10 April $2.95 Agi 14 $2.95 





McDowell, Obolensky Inc. 219 Bast 61 st., New York 21, N.Y. 


In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 2B 
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PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 


Grandfather and I 


By HELEN E. BUCKLEY. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Everybody's in 
such a hurry these days. Only Grand- 
father has time to spend with a little 
boy—and what a happy time it is for 
them both! 814 x 97%. Ages 4-8 
February $2.75 


Hurrah for Maxie 


By Peccy GuLIcK. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Dresser. Poor Maxie 
couldn't do tricks. He was just a 
work elephant, and no one ever 
shouted “Hurrah for Maxie!"’ until 
one day—with the assistance of a 
little dog—he rose to fame. 8 x 97%. 
Ages 4-8 March $2.50 


Clean Clarence 


By PRISCILLA AND OTTO FRIEDRICH, 
authors of The Easter Bunny That 
Illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. Clarence the Clean Pig 
changes into Clarence the fasrly 
clean pig, and has a lot more fun. 
6¥, x 9. Ages 4-8. February $2.95 


Trudy’s First Day 
at Camp 


By PAULA HENDRICH. Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. Sometimes a day 
can sum up a summer. And that was 
true for Trudy the first day she went 
to camp. 6% x 97%. Ages 5-9. 

April $2.75 


Overslept 


Catrina and the Cats 


Written and illustrated by GEORGIA 
Turts. Fifteen cats lived with Catrina 
and they didn’t like dogs. So it was 
a real CATastrophe when one morn- 
ing an orphaned puppy was left in a 
basket on their doorstep. 654 x 97%. 
Ages 6-10 April $2.75 


The Pointed Brush 


By Patricia MILES MARTIN. Illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin in full 
color and gold and black. Little Sixth 
Son writes a very polite letter with 
his pointed brush and proves to his 
father that learning is important. 674 
x 97%. Ages 6-9. February $2.75 


By CONSTANCE FRICK IRWIN. Illus- 
trated by Kurt Werth. The rhythm 
of galloping hoofs and the fresh 
brilliant colors of the race track com- 
bine to make Jonathan D one of the 
gayest books of the season. 65% x 
97%. Ages 6-10. March $2.75 


Fly Redwing Fly 


Written and illustrated by LLoyp 
Lozes GorF, author of Run Sand- 
piper Run. From nestlings to court- 
ship dance, this book tells the story 
of the red-winged blackbirds. 7 x 10. 
Ages 7-11. March $2.75 


Prairie Winter 


By Exsie K. Frevp. Illustrated by 
Bernard Case. A rare and completely 
authentic adventure in pioneering. 
Every smali detail of life and land- 
scape is re-created in the clear, bright 
light of a poignantly remembered 
childhood 514 x 814. 

January $3.00 


Run Away Home 


By ALINE HAvarp. Illustrated by 
Ronni Solbert. A \ittle girl who has 
been packed off to visit her aunt 
undertakes to get back home to 
Greendale, Conn. Befriended by 
actors in a summer theatre her ad- 
venture—after some suspense—ends 
happily. 514 x 814. Ages 7-11 
April $3.00 


The Colt from 
the Dark Forest 


By ANNA BELLE LOKEN. Illustrated 
by Donald Bolognese. The appealing 
story of a boy's determination and 
struggle to keep a red colt he res- 
cued from death in the forest. 514 x 


814. Ages 8-12. March $3.00 


Kites: How to Make 
and Fly Them 


By MARION DowNeR. Illustrated 
with photographs; drawings in color 
by the author. Bow kites, box kites, 
bird kites, flying wedges—here are 
clear diagrams and directions for 


making them all. 8 x 1034. All ages. 


March $3.00 


Texas Treasure 


By Rita PutTrcamp. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. Several generations had 
searched for the treasure buried long 


ago by the ancestors of Pedro Barillo. 


Then one summer, Pedro and a 
friend find something more valuable 
than buried jewels and coins. 51/4 x 
814. Ages 10-14. February $3.00 


Ages 8-12. 


Seventh Son of 
a Seventh Son 


By WILLIAM LITTLEFIELD. Illus- 
trated by Harold Berson. ‘Seventh 
sons are considered lucky and sev- 
enth sons of seventh sons are even 
more remarkable.’ But in this story 
a seventh-son-of-a-seventh-son is con 
sidered just a ne'er do well—until 
he makes his own luck. 5Y x 814. 
Ages 11-15, March $3.50 


Lookout Summer 


By AILEEN LORBERG. Vickie Noble 
gains a new perspective on her prob- 
lems when she spends a summer as 
a fire-spotter in the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and begins looking out instead 
of in. 514 x 84. Ages 12-16. 
April $2.75 


Triple Play 


By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. When 
the second baseman snaps his leg 
during a mid-season game of a tight 
pennant race, a 19-year-old kid gets 
his big chance. 5% x 8. Ages 12-16. 

April $2.75 


Jungle Roundup 


By ROBERT ANDREW AMES. 16-year- 
old Chico, son of an Indian princess 
and an American doctor in Mexico, 
travels miies through the jungle to 
round up a herd of pygmy cattle and 
Save a starving village. 5% x 84. 


Ages 12-16. April $3.00 


Weleome Love 


By NiIcOLETTE MEREDITH. The love 
affairs of a romantic teen-ager are 
handled with unusual skill in this 
light-hearted novel, with its glamor- 
ous California setting in Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. 5 x 814. Ages 12-16. 
April $3.00 


College: The Life 
of a Student 


By JACK ENGEMAN. Uniform with 
Student Nurse, Annapolis, West 
Point. The fifth in a series of ever- 
increasing popularity, designed to 
help boys and girls in high school 
make up their minds what to do 
next. 84g x 1034. Ages 12-16. 
May $3.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





The FIRST BOOKS 

The TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES 
Informational non-fiction 

for all ages 

Quality story and picture books 
for boys and girls of all ages 


Heips for Libraries 


in books planned for maximum library use 


ALL non-fiction indexed 


ALL non-fiction checked and double-checked for accu- 
racy and authority 


ALL non-fiction of 98 pages or less supplied in the 
Watts Guaranteed Library Binding 


ALL books supplied in a genuine cloth binding guaran- 
teed satisfactory for library use (except a few special publica- 
tions otherwise noted ) 


ALL our non-fiction, of all age groups, makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the knowledge and understanding of a 
subject, at the age level for which it is published 


IN original new fiction Watts books are about children’s 
primary interests today...the best in writing and editing for 
boys and girls of all ages 


Available now... 


NEW Dewey Classification Catalog 


of all Watts books in print as of Dec. 31, 1958. Send for your 
copy if you haven’t already received one. Address us on your 
library letterhead to get the above and our current new books 
catalog. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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here’s the man behind the 


men who tell you about 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. 


. « « Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
young people to learn about and understand the world 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE sERIES (Trees, Birds, 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
chosen work. As _ Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn. 

That’s why school systems all over the country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. That’s why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with... 


. .- Your Spencer Press representative. He is an experienced 
educator who can tell you about the philosophy behind 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD and how these eighteen volumes 
can capture and broaden the reading and learning interests 
of your young people. If you would like to have him out- 
line a new world of help in your work with OUR WONDER- 
FUL WORLD, write to the address below. 


more Spencer Press, inc. 


and School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
Library 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Division 


A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company 


Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 





RARE BOOKS IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Miss Bevis is associate professor in the School 
of Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle. This article was read in somewhat 
different form as a paper at a meeting of the 
College Libraries Section of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries at the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Although Miss Bevis focuses attention on 
one type of library, much of what she says ap- 
plies to library service in general. 


Universities, in their ideal and intended state, 
are centers of research where libraries provide 
materials far beyond the current content of 
curricula and where scholars may come for 
primary sources in many fields. Since many of 


these primary sources will be in books and 


papers and periodicals long since out of print, 
in materials never printed, in notes and mar- 
gins of personal rev- 
elation, in ephemeral 
broadsides and bro- 
chures, in the fabric 
of ephemera, and 
perhaps even in the 
marks of the paper 
itself or the imprint 
of the type, the uni- 
versity library is 
well acquitted in the 
argument for owner- 
ship of rarity. These are the materials of re- 
search; these are the extension of knowledge; 
these are the manna of discoverable fact. 

The question has been about the college li- 
brary. We think of the college of today as a 
four-year institution, usually granting the lib- 
eral arts degree and supported by private en- 
dowment (for the purposes of this paper I 
am not discussing the two-year college). It 


by Dorothy Bevis 


has more frequently than not developed from 
a small denominational school. Also, for the 
most part, the college has now departed from 
its denominational beginnings, has placed its 
emphasis upon the humanities—so broad a 
term in this usage that not only are the fine 
arts present and the majority of studies that 
deal with man as an individual and man as a 
group member, but also many of the natural 
and pure sciences which affect the well-being 
of man. The college restricts the numbers who 
enter, believing that intelligence and potential 
must be present in the beginning in order that 
discrimination and judgment and social value 
should be there in the end. Therefore the col- 
lege offers small classes and close relationship 
to teachers and books. 

In this relationship, intimate and intellec- 
tual, the college library bears its great part. 
Here are the materials for study; here are the 
materials for enrichment. It is going a little bit 
far to say that here is the college itself, though 
some have said that a college is no better than 
its book collection which may be an en- 
largement upon the old remark, “You know 
a man by his books.” 

The college library, like the university li- 
brary, must follow the educational aims of its 
school. There is no difference of purpose in this 
need and certainly no difference of quality. 
There may be difference in quantity and differ- 
ence of subject scope. The university library 
may also hold great depth of research materi- 
als, vast resources for the search of new knowl- 
edge or new interpretations of old knowledge. 
The college library will not have these re- 
sources to so large a degree. 

And there, as far as I am concerned, the 
differences should end for this under- 
graduate, this four-year student, is a very im- 
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portant person, and I, for one, wish that he 
could be taught more frequently from primary 
sources, more frequently from materials to 
which we sometimes arbitrarily attach the 
word “rare” . . . which means that the college 
library should have its “rarities.” 


RARITIES FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE 


It is in these undergraduate days that the 
spark of intellectual inquiry should be kindled 

the spark of initiative in independent read- 
ing and thinking, of following through the 
materials of his inquiry until it can be an- 
swered. In many cases this means handling the 
original materials—gently, carefully, tenderly 

until the period, the thinking, and time are 
one, and all forever a part of that undergradu- 
ate. To read about something is always simply 
to read about it. To look in a glass case and 
see a first edition of “All For Love” is merely 
to look in a glass case. But to hold an original 
Babylonian tablet in one’s hand is to push 
back for a moment through the haze of 3000 
or more years and approach the ziggurat 
temple in our desert robes and engage the 
scribe to impress our transaction on the soft 
. . this tablet we hold 
in our hands. No reading about, no picture in 


wet clay with his stylus . 


all the world will give us the continuity of time 
as will the tactile sense of this small piece of 
baked clay 


The original is not necessary to research, 


the original. 


say some of the scholars. Well, perhaps not. 
And since the major part of research is done 
in the university libraries, why not then give 
all the facsimiles and the photostats and the 
microfilms to them, and the originals to the 
college libraries, where the world is opening 
to the undergraduate student! 


SOURCES OF RARITIES 


Since the university libraries may not be 
amenable to this plan, we turn to the sources 
by which a college library may build its col- 
lection of rare materials. They are the usual 
three: by purchase, by gift, and by exchange. 
Paltry few will be received by exchange be- 
cause libraries just do not exchange rare 
books. But some of the materials received by 
exchange may in their time become rare. And 
it should be the librarian who recognizes this. 

The librarian, the faculty committee, the 
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teaching purposes of the college will govern 
the proportion of money that can be spent for 
what we term rarities. It is here that the vision 
and belief of the librarian show forth for 
what they are. These are not rarities; they are 
the materials of study. They go beyond cur- 
rent reference, beyond literal assignments, be- 
yond ordinary expansion, into learning itself 
which calls for strange books, out-of-the-way 
books, scarce and expensive books which come 
alive in the hand and in the heart. Read 
Robinson Crusoe in its early editions. Look at 
the light, soft paper of the early 1700’s and 
the rather muggy type, the brown ink, and 
the copper engravings with their tawny tinge 
—then turn to the page that tells about 
Robinson’s first swim back to the wrecked 
ship in search of supplies. “I pulled off my 
cloaths and took to the water,” saye he. And 
a paragraph later, when he had reached the 
ship, “I went to the bread-room and filled my 
pockets with biscuits.” A convenient sort of 
skin for a shipwrecked sailor? Modern re- 
prints of Robinson Crusoe do not reproduce 
that mistake; indeed, the early publishers 
soon corrected it. A college library should 
have this edition, not because it is rare and 
should be locked up, but because it shows the 
haste and necessity of Defoe the author, and 
gives us a warmth toward Defoe the man and 
a chuckle over the picture it creates. 

A more important example of the value of 
rare books is Martin’s Milton (Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regain’d, illustrated by John 
Martin, 2 quarto volumes in the first edition). 
Why the first edition, which appeared in 
1827? I myself own a one-volume copy which 
appeared 35 years later. Why isn’t that ade- 
quate? Because every time I talk about Milton 
with my students and show this book to them 
I try to explain all inadequately in words the 
magnificence of the first appearance of these 
plates, when the mezzotint was sharp and the 
contrast of black and white so profound and 
so ethereal that hell was hell and heaven was 
heaven and the velvet black through which the 
figures appear was velvet and yet translucent. 
A later edition is an attractive thing to see, 
easy to put down. The first edition holds you 
spellbound in experience. And this becomes a 
part of you. Of course the college library 
should have such a book! It is a legitimate 
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purchase for it is a part of the humanities. 
This is a book of the spirit. This is a book of 
the flesh. And no reproduction will do. Again, 
try The Castle of Otranto in an early edition 
and see how much more “gothick” it is there 
than when read in an anthology in modern 
typeface! 

A part of the budget should be put aside 
and actively used for these books and ma- 
terials. Perhaps only one or two at a time, and 
not always those things already established 
as rare, but those materials, a part of art 
and literature and the world in which we live, 
which may very readily become rare. Remem- 
ber the Grabhorn Americana series when it 
was first published at $3.50 to $5.00 a vol- 
ume? True, these were Grabhorn Press items 
which even in the depression days of the 
early °30°’s made them collectible. But even 
more important was the material they re- 
printed, usually completely unavailable in any 
other way to an average library. 

Librarians must have vision and imagina- 
Watch the 
early printings of new presses, young typog- 
raphers. Those who possess the first Ward 
Ritchie items are fortunate indeed. He is one 
of the distinguished names in western print- 
ing, and his distinction is not limited to the 
west. Equally important is the fact that Ward 
Ritchie frequently printed first appearances of 
the poems of distinguished writers, and some 
of these poems are no longer found except in 
the Ritchie broadsides or brochures. These are 
the elements of study, the elements of the 


tion to recognize the beginnings. 


humanities. 
RARE BOOKS ACQUIRED BY GIFT 
The third and in many ways the most 


happy of the methods to acquire rare books 
for the college library is by gift. The word 
“rare.” in the sense of irreplaceability, in- 
cludes not merely Constance Missals and Bay 
Psalm Books but the more likely content of 
a collection which is the uncommon and the 
scarce. Visitors walk into the of a 
professor friend of mine and say “Oh, what a 
beautiful collection of rare books you have!” 
And he bridles a bit because he does not con- 
sider himself a collector. These are simply 
the books he cannot live without and that he 
uses constantly for his own pleasure and for 


office 


the pleasure of his students. One of them may 
be a Kerver printed Book of Hours, one of 
them may be a 1603 Dissertation between a 
Doctor of Lawes and a Doctor of Divinitie, 
one of them may be a 1719 Aesop’s Fables 
printed in Lima, Peru, one of them may be a 
calf-bound edition of Boston’s first medical 
periodical . . . but none of these are rare, Most 
of them are not even scarce. They are merely 
uncommon. And these are the books which 
could be of value in the college library. 


BOOKS AS A PART OF LIFE 


This is the professor’s own library. How 
will he decide to give these books to the col- 
lege library? Or will he so decide? Only if he 
feels sure that the books will have the kind of 
housing and care that he has given them him- 
self over a period of years, and only if he feels 
sure that the books will be allowed to remain 
alive. This is the feeling of any potential donor 
of a collection. The collecting has been a joy. 
Each book has yielded its own adventure— 
the shop where it was purchased; the book- 
seller, his personality, his knowledge; the 
particular quality which made that book more 
desirable than all others; the intriguing hours 
of turning its pages, reading it, fasting its 
content, its typography, its binding; sharing 
its pleasures with friends; letting it fill its 
own distinctive and particular place on the 
shelves. The books will retain these values only 
if the librarian cares as the collector has done. 
The librarian’s care must go further 
and provide housing in a building that really 
hasn’t any space, provide organization that 


even 


may mean a divergence from the norm, see 
integration with courses, 
availability for individual study, exhibits 
which teach in themselves but more important 
still which are provocative and lead the stu- 
dent on until further knowledge is irresistible. 
One private library happily accepted and well 
cared for upon its arrival brings another, but 
the sight of crumbling bindings, broken 
spines, heavy string with catalog tags, stamped 
library marks, and obvious disuse will dis- 
courage a would-be donor more quickly than 


the possible uses 


any word of mouth. 
I have put the responsibility where it should 


rest, directly upon the librarian’s shoulders. 
Only as the librarian leads will his administra- 
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tion follow. Only as he demonstrates will the 
gift collections arrive. These may be small 
local collections of memorabilia, study col- 
lections of out-of-print materials on a subject 
emphasis of the particular college, or spectacu- 
lar collections of early printing, fine bindings, 
oriental block books, lovely color plates, the 
New York edition of Henry James, autograph 
letters of warmth and human experience. 

Many the collector who can put the librarian 
to shame with his bibliographic knowledge. 
Source materials, books about books from the 
earliest days, bibliographies, biographies, 
dealers’ catalogs are all a part of the study 
of each individual book that he has made his 
own—and lucky the librarian who receives the 
collector's notes on his library when he re- 
ceives his books. 

The ideal which we all know and too seldom 
meet is the donor who endows the care and 
the augmentation of his collection as he gives 
it. | know a donor who is looking for a place 
to put his very fine—and some of it uniquely 
rare—collection of western Americana. He is 
willing to endow the yearly salary of a li- 
brarian to catalog and process the books 
properly and to be responsible for them on the 
regular staff thereafter. The day of the angel 
is not over. 

The actual issues of rare book room versus 
cage versus stacks, the methods of cataloging 
and marking, the means of support and con- 
trol are problems which the new Rare Book 
Section of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries can well explore, and from 
such careful scrutiny a certain uniformity of 
policy and method may well be developed. 
This is an important year then for the Ameri- 
can Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, and it could well be an important 
year for rare books and materials, for we are 


THE BOOK COLLECTOR 


{nother contributor from the Northwest, Wit- 
LIAM H. Cartson of the Oregon State College 
Library, writes of one collector’s love of his 
books, and incidentally reveals why that col- 
lector chose the Oregon State College Library 
as a permanent home for her treasured col- 
lection. Reprinted from the Oregon State Col- 
lege Library newsletter. 
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going to have to think more about them. 
While “thinking is like loving and dying, 
every man must do it for himself’—we are 
going to do some thinking together and some 
feeling together, remembering that the col- 
lege is humanity conscious, that books are the 
heart of the college and its library, and that 
rare books and materials have vitally to do 
with ideas, information, and the understand- 
ing of the human spirit. 


INFORMAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


In spite of the fact that the American Library 
Association is only now organizing a separate 
Rare Book Section within the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, there has been an 
interest in rare books which has constantly come 
to the fore. Lawrence Clark Powell's article on 
the “Functions of Rare Books” appeared in the 
first issue of College and Research Libraries, 
December 1939. Generously sprinkled through 
the issues of CRL from that time on are bits and 
pieces and separate articles until eventually we 
come to 1949 and the emphasis of the entire 
issue on Rare Books and the University Library. 

The Library Quarterly has always been a 
friend to rare books. Randolph Adams drew his 
poniard in 1937 in its pages about librarians, and 
William Warner Bishop, Lawrence Thompson, 
Pierce Butler, and others have presented their 
humanistic views about the living book, old or 
new. In late years the Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification has had highly intelligent remarks 
to make about the cataloging of rare books and 
special collections, the Library Journal has re- 
ported talks about rare books, and Library 
Trends climaxed all with its Rare Book issue of 
April 1957. 

When spasmodic publication in state and pro- 
vincial library journals and separate reports from 
many of the libraries themselves are added to 
all this, one has a healthy body of material to 
consider. 


AND THE LIBRARIAN 


The largest single group of memorial books 
we have received is the Mary F. Burrell Li- 
brary of some 3000 volumes given us by Mrs. 
Burrell in memory of her protégé, Norval 
Craigie Carnie (Oregon State College °17), 
who lost his life in World War I. This li- 
brary did not reach us all at once. Mrs. Bur- 
rell of course wanted us to have her books, 
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and had given careful thought to making them 
a memorial for her young friend. She was, 
however, as had been her husband, a person 
who loved and treasured books. The extensive 
library she had accumulated over the years 
had been built with pleasure and had given 
her deep satisfaction. The moment of parting 
with these old friends, hastened by a diminish- 
ing fortune and the necessity to move to a 
more modest home, came hard. 

I had called at Mrs. Burrell’s lovely Port- 
land home several times in the contacts pre- 
liminary to the giving of this library. On one 
of these visits Mrs. Burrell told me that she 
must sell her home, that she was making our 
library her residual legatee and that she was 
ready to give us her library, with the excep- 
tion of some volumes which she would like to 
retain for further reading. We made arrange- 
ments to bring a truck to take the library to 
Corvallis. When we appeared to take the 
books, however, Mrs. Burrell’s resolution fal- 
tered. As we went from room to room the 
books she hoped to read or read again be- 
came more numerous and those she wanted 
us to have at that moment became fewer and 
fewer. I was definitely, and uncomfortably, 
witness to and a part of the parting of a true 
book lover from her books. I immediately 
offered to return at some future date, perhaps 
when the house had been sold, to take the li- 
brary. It did not quite come to this but the 
net result was that we came home with a pretty 
skimpy truck load of books, no more than I 
could have brought in my personal car. 

In each instance the parting was difficult, so 
much so that a substantial part of the library 
accompanied Mrs. Burrell to her new and 
smaller home. not to come to us until after her 
death. This was a poignant example of the 
great significance of books in the life of a 
true book lover. To Mrs. Burrell each of her 
books was separately treasured and loved, and 
she continued to hope to read each one again. 

During my years as a librarian | have gone 
into many homes to receive books, always with 
a sense of excitement that here might be the 
finding of a rarity or a treasure, the kind of 
thing that, when it happens, always happens 
to other people. The closest I have ever come is 
a first edition of Huck Finn, but not, I hasten 
to add, the first edition. It has always been 
to tell, whether the 


easy in these contacts, 


books concerned were impediments or treas- 
ures. Some, too many, have represented noth- 
ing more than a weak moment with a subscrip- 
tion book seller. Others have been minor and 
unvalued parts of an estate; having them 
carted off to the library has merely saved the 
trouble of a trip to the city dump. Others, 
fewer in number, have like the Burrell books 
been treasured possessions. These, whether 
duplicates or not, we have treated with the 
respect and dignity their owners would ex- 
pect. These things all who love books will 
understand. 
* 

The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, through its Foundation Grants Commit- 
tee, has awarded subgrants to 76 college librar- 
ies. Applications were received this year from 
nearly 300 institutions. The awards made this 
year are generally indicative of areas in college 
and university library collections in need of the 
most active reinforcement: I7 are for science 
materials, 14 for materials in business admin- 
istration, 8 in art and music, 7 in literature 
and the classics. and 5 for Russian studies. In 
the four years it has been in operation the 
ACRL grants program has distributed more than 
$165,000 to over 300 college libraries. 


Ae you a 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


ora 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN? 


Do you buy books, in addition 

to your many other responsibilities ? 
Then YOU will find MB NUBOOK 
CARDS a boon. 


Write for full information to 


Wines’ B00) 
NUBOOK(B CARDS’ 
 —_ 
Marie Bergren 
P.O. Box 
Oak Park, Illinois 


585A 
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Art Natal cenvice... 





FOR LIBRARY PLANNERS 


For 70 years Art Metal has helped librarians and architects 
build better libraries by building better equipment. Our experience 
gained through the design and installation of many of the largest 
institutional and industrial libraries in the country has produced 
valuable data which can help you solve your library problems. 


Whether you plan to build a complete library or just add a 
new wing or equipment, you will save time and money by consult- 
ing Art Metal during the initial planning stages. You will find 
that our suggestions and data can be profitably incorporated into 
your own plans. In addition Art Metal designers are available 
for consultation with your Library Planning Board or architect. 
Write today for more information on this free service! 


The nation's leading Library Division 
designer and ART METAL 
t r 
r é a ice ste CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
metal office equipment 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK JAMESTOWN 25, NEW YORK 
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NO SOUTH OR NORTH NEW FRIENDS FOR PEPE 


by Roger H._ by Anne Halladay; illustrated by Janet 
Crook. Racial Smalley. Little boy goes to new home. 








strife is analyzed Ages 3-5; 32 pages. Ready March; $1.75 
I , 





by a white South- 
ern teacher. He 
reviews segrega- BALTI 
tion history and 
outlines present by Ella Huff Kepple; illustrated by Jan Ross. A 
Negro status. Mexican boy and his pet burro, Balti, lead an ad- 


Ready April. 128  venturous life. Spanish glossary. Ages 7-11. 96 





pages. $2.50 pages. Ready March. $2.50 


GENERAL JIM, by ALL THROUGH OUR HAPPY FAM- CACTUS, by Vir- 
Hazel H. Davis. Biogs THE YEAR, by _ILY, by Mabel Nied- 
\ Grace W. McGavran. ermeyer McCaw. 
; Brief devotionals for Story of 5-year-old : 
Garfield. Illustrated. — ages 8-12. Illustrated. girl. Illustrated. Ages _ pine. Illustrated. Ages 
{ges 10-up. $3.00 $2.50 3-5. $1.50 6-9, $1.75 


ginia W. Struble. 


raphy of James Story of lonely porcu- 


From the publishers of: Teens to 21 
e 7 Teen Years, by Alberta Z. 
Brown, and The Teacher and Young 
ens, by Louise B. Griffiths. $1.75 each 


order your copies now 


BETHANY PRESS Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 








Reprint of an important early American novel— 
Charles Brockden Brown 


WIELAND 


Or The Transformation 

together with 

MEMOIRS OF CARWIN THE 
BILOQUIST 


A Fragment 


Edited with an introduction by 
Fred Lewis Pattee 


(No. 17 of the Hafner Library of Classics) 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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HOW-~TO-TAKE THE WORK OUT OF 
nm LIBRARY PLANNING 


Whether you’re planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke’s competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this, you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists, but 

you also obtain the highest quality library 
equipment available today. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service or write Dept. Q-2 
for literature containing complete 

information on bookstacks, study carrels, and 


associated library equipment. 





Globe-W ernicke 
GLOBE-WERNICKE 


makes business a pleasure © 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. * CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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THE 
RACINE 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
PRESENTS 





Viss Hoyt is publications librarian of the Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, Public Library. 


One of the bridges from the Racine Public 
Library to the Racine community is the pub- 
lications program of the library. Initiated by a 
progressive library administration, it found a 
ready response among community leaders and 
library patrons. 

Its purpose is fourfold: to be of direct serv- 
to acquaint the com- 


ice to library patrons; 
munity with the resources, services, and facili- 
ties of the library; 


to interpret the total library 
program to _ the 
community; and to 
provide an avenue 
of communication 
within the library. 
Publications  de- 
signed and produced 
in the library cover 
the range of library 
services, schedules. 


special events, and 





resources, plus -a 
few special publishing projects that are serv- 
Many forms and 


letterheads are also printed here. The Publica- 


ices in themselves. library 
tions Office, staffed by a two-thirds time pro- 
fessional librarian, a full-time clerical assist- 
ant, and a part-time student Multigraph opera- 
tor, publishes an average of two titles a week 
for public distribution, in addition to handling 
the exhibits, news releases, radio programs, 
and other public relations activities. 


PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


OF THE RACINE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Beryl E. Hoyt 


The library’s “best seller” is the Calendar of 
Festivals. This special annual publication lists 
events in the state and in the fringe areas of 
surrounding states. Material is gathered from 
Chambers of Commerce or other sponsoring 
agencies, and about fifty different festivities 
from Indian dances to beauty pageants are 
listed. It is 
papers, and official groups: 


distributed to libraries. news- 
individuals may 
receive it upon request. Of the 5000 copies 
printed in 1958, all but a few were distributed 
in the first months of the year. 

Another popular calendar in This Month in 
Racine, published on the first of each month 
and listing events in the city during the 
month, It is compiled by the library and 
printed commercially. This calendar covers in- 
dividual programs and meetings, plays and 
sports events. and includes a long list of or- 
ganizations that meet regularly weekly or 
semiweekly, It is addressographed to nearly 
800 names, to make it available for posting in 
public places, and is picked up by an equal 
number of individuals. The Welcome Wagon 
distributes it to newcomers in the city. 

The new library building sparked several 
publications. While it was under construction. 
the Woman’s Club and the library cooperated 
in preparing a bookmark giving figures com- 
paring the old and the new buildings. All the 
banks in the city distributed these with their 
monthly statements to depositors. As the big 
day drew near, another bookmark announced 
the calendar: moving day, closing to get set- 
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tled, dedication, opening for service, the spe- 
cial open house for boys and girls. Flyers of 
invitation to the dedication were sent to the 
addressograph mailing list while other flyers 
about the children’s festivities were distrib- 
uted in the schools. Notes about the construc- 
tion and equipment of the new building were 
prepared for all staff members and given to 
visitors upon request. The formal invitations 
and the programs for both occasions were 
commercially printed. 


BOOK LISTS 


Book lists account for a large part of the 
library’s regular publications. Ideas for them 
come from many sources. Some are periodic 
subject lists of books, e.g., “New Books for 
Business,” “New Books in Psychology and 
Education,” “New Religious Books,” “New 
Books for Young Adults.” Some are lists re- 
printed (with permission) from other publi- 
cations, e.g., “Western Americana for 1956,” 
“Outstanding Books in Industrial Relations,” 
“Science for Everyman,” “Good Reading for 
“A Year of Books on the Civil 
War,” “Books on Business,” “Interesting Adult 


Summer,” 


rT 


‘ Te mire “1 pose / ie, NEW BOOKS 
= ( yet. 
i a “ef \ 4 


ee_?})\ ey 


FOR 


\\ oly 
* 


YOUNG 


ADULTS | 


| (7.2 a. Pe -ine ic Mi 
| Kaci Gillie Rehrary, racine public library 
= ; / 


Covers of Racine Public Library book lists. 


Books of 1957 for Young People.” These are 
mailed to interested agencies or individuals, 
such as schools, churches, and manufacturers. 

Some lists are subject lists compiled on our 
own initiative. For National Library Week 
we made a list of books on “Feminine Inter- 
ests” (personal beauty, the gracious hostess, 
flower arranging, etc.) to distribute to wom- 
en’s groups. That suggested a companion 
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list and for the new library open house we had 
“Books for Men.” “Vacation Time” 
tained books on places to go, where to eat and 


con- 


sleep, how to handle the money problems, etc. 
“Looking Forward,” distributed to engaged 
girls by the Welcome Wagon, includes wed- 
ding etiquette, homemaking, and cooking. A 
small flyer promoting the use of “A Parent’s 
Guide to Children’s Reading” was sent to 
schools and PTA groups. 

Requests for book lists frequently come 
from community groups. The Astronomical 
Society asked for a list on “Astronomy”; the 
Association for Mental Health cooperated in 
“Recommended Books for Mental Health 
Reading,” adapted from the national list. The 
nursing school wanted “So You're Going to 
Be a Nurse” for their Two PTA 


presidents assisted in the selection of books 


students. 


about adolescents for a list called “Books for 
Their Parents.” One of the reference librari- 
ans who is a member of the local historical 
society compiled a bibliography of local his- 
tory, “Racine and Racine County.” The list 
proved very popular and was distributed not 
only to the society but also to a Racine his- 
tory class, at the County Fair, and by the 
usual individual pickup. 

“World Trade” was a list prepared for the 
World Trade and Racine Day sponsored by 
local business groups. An investment club 
and the Vocational and Adult School instruc- 
tor in Investments combined their request, and 
“Helps for Investors” was compiled for them. 
Just at the close of the school year we pre- 
pared “Summer Reading for High School Stu- 
dents.” The titles were selected by the Lan- 
guage Arts Consultant for the schools and the 
list distributed through the schools as well as 
the library. 

A regular user of library reading lists is the 
County Home Agent. During the winter she 
holds monthly Homemakers Days for the wom- 
en in the county, each time studying a dif- 
ferent subject. Some of the lists prepared for 
these days are: “Money Matters for Home- 
makers,” “Drapes and Curtains,” Beauty and 
Makeup,” “Dressmaking Made Easy,” “Home 
and Furnishings,” “Making a 
Will,” “Housecleaning,” and “Outdoor Cook- 
ery.” Many of these are also popular for Wel- 
come Wagon distribution. 


Decoration 
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LIST FOR EXTENSION CLASSES AND SCHOOLS 


The University Extension Center in Racine, 
frequently in cooperation with other com- 
munity groups, offers a wide and varied pro- 
gram of adult classes. The library has a stand- 
ing invitation to prepare reading lists for 
these courses, and does so for many of them. 
“Books for Parents” was compiled for the 
Fathers’ Class, and was later used also by the 
YWCA for their Expectant Mothers’ Class. 
“Gems,” prepared for the Gem Identification 
Class, was also supplied to the Geological So- 
ciety. “Stagecraft” was useful both to the uni- 
versity class and to the Theatre Guild. “Pro- 
gram Planning,” “Leadership,” and “Group 
Discussion Techniques” were found suitable 
“Talk a Blue Streak” 
was the list slanted to the popular Semantics 
while “Demands Immediate Publica- 
tion” “For the Radio-TV Writer” sug- 
gested readings for the Publicity Class and the 
Radio-TV Workshop. “Production Planning 
‘and Control,” “Public Utilities,” and “Farm 
Law,” while less imaginative, were equally to 
the purpose. The instructor in the Opera Ap- 
preciation Course came to the library and 
gratefully assisted in the selection of books 
for a list for her course. 

Before the public schools open in the fall a 
news sheet, From the Library Desk to the 
Teacher's Desk, outlines general information 
about the library and describes the special 
services for teachers. These sheets are given 
to new teachers at their orientation meeting 
sponsored by the Board of Education. At 
about the same time the flyer, Programs for 
Your Club, is mailed to club presidents. This 
flyer delineates the 400 programs available in 
Racine that are listed in the library’s speakers 
file. Another autumn project is the Great Books 
Discussion Group. 


for several occasions. 


Course, 
and 


A flyer encouraging mem- 
‘alendar of readings to be 
mailed to a selected group. 
Flyers\promoting other courses, such as the 
Patent Class and the Reading Rate Improve- 
ment Course (“Is Your Reading Piling Up?”) 
are also mailed at appropriate times to selected 


bership and the « 


discussed are 


persons and all are available for pickup from 
the library’s circulation points. 

Each year the library publishes a selected 
classified by sub- 
A blotter sent in quantity to the hospi- 


list of magazines received, 
ject. 


‘6. A PPRECIATION 


prwesnled by, 


Racine Pusric LIBRARY 


Cover of a book list 


tals calls the attention of the patients to the 
library service available to them. Any other 
special service, such as the “Return Books by 
Mail” envelopes, receives attention in the form 
of a small flyer or other suitable format such 
as bookmarks. 

The library’s Emily A. Lee Lecture Series 
brings four nationally known speakers to the 
city each year. The publicity for them usually 
series announcement and individ- 
‘Fototype and featuring pic- 


includes a 
ual flyers set in 
tures of the speakers. 

A Film Catalog listing the library’s film 
holdings was published in 1956. Supple- 
ments to this list indicate the films that have 
been added and announced the films that the 
library has secured for limited periods. Other 
flyers list films by subjects, for example, Civil- 
ian Defense Films, or advertise noteworthy 
films such as The Great Adventure. 


LIBRARY INFORMATION 


Current information about the library as an 
institution is dispensed through publications. 
Schedules are continually revised, and book- 
marks emphasize the changes in hours. Last 
summer nearly a dozen stores in West Racine 
cooperated in distributing thousands of book- 
marks 
service in their area. 
minded patrons of the changes 
schedule and suggested ways “to get time for 
reading.” 

The erratically scheduled staff bulletin has 
recently been revived as “Herkimer’s Jour- 
nal,”’ Herkimer being the friendly bookworm 
who resides in the Publications Office. Staff 
members and the Staff Association are en- 


calling attention to new bookmobile 


Other bookmarks re- 
in the fines 
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1959 SUPPLEMENT 


CiViC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Compiled by 
Robert Horwitz and Carl Tjerandsen 


—A compendium of organizations 
working in the field of civic educa- 
tion 
Indexed and arranged by group of 
major concentration; Adult, Col- 
lege-Youth, Youth 
Together with the original Directory, 
which is now being re-issued, it con- 
stitutes a unique reference of this 
kind 

PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 

Cloth, $4.00 for both SUPPLEMENT 


and DIRECTORY, SUPPLEMENT 
$2.00, DIRECTORY $3.00 


OTHER BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


HOW THEY BECAME GOVERNOR. 1957. 
JosepH A, SCHLEsINGER. The political careers 
of all Governors elected in the U.S. between 
1870 and 1950. Paper $1.00, Cloth $2.50 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF JUDI- 
CIAL DECISION MAKING. In_ press, 
Spring 1959. GLENpoN A. ScuuBERT. The 
first extensive exploration of Supreme Court 
Justices and other judges by means of sta- 
tistical observation, scaling and other tech- 
niques. Cloth $6.00 

POLICY CHANGE IN PRISON MAN- 
AGEMENT. 1957. Ricuarp H. McC.Leery. 
A study of communication processes and re- 
gimes in two penitentiaries considered as 
small scale political communities. Paper $.50. 
THE MICHIGAN ONE-MAN GRAND 
JURY. 1957. Roperr G. SciGLiANo. Michi- 
gan’s unique experiment in the administra- 
tion of justice described as part of the po- 
litical process. Paper $1.00, Cloth $2.50 


Send for complete publication list to: 


BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL RESEARCH 


College of Business and Public Serv- 
ice, Michigan State University 


East Lansing, Michigan 
(Make checks payable to 
Michigan State University 


couraged to contribute news and articles. 


EQUIPMENT AND TECHNIQUES 


Publications equipment includes an electric 
typewriter, a Multigraph Duplicator, and a 
folding machine. Paper masters for the Multi- 
graph cost only a few cents, but their content 
is restricted to typing, hand lettering, and line 
drawing. Metal masters cost $4 or more and 
permit any content that can be photographed. 
A supply of various sizes and styles of Foto- 
type is kept for use on special publications. 
Commercial services are used to supplement 
the library’s equipment. For instance, the 
title page of the Calendar of Festivals is set in 
Fototype in the library, the composition of 
the Varitype text is done commercially, and 
the entire publication is run in colored ink 
on the library’s Multigraph. 

The Addressograph machine, operated by 
the Technical Processes Department, does the 
addressing. The plates contain a classified 
mailing list of nearly 800 schools, churches. 
manufacturing firms, professional men. social 
service agencies, etc. This list is used for 
selective distribution. 


BUDGET 


The budget for the department was $650 in 
1957; in 1958, when we dedicated a new 
building and entertained the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association, it was $800. This budget 
covers plates, paper, and other supplies for the 
production of publications; small commer- 
cial printing items; the purchase of already 
printed materials such as National Library 
Week posters and bookmarks; and miscel- 
laneous items such as signs, exhibit materials. 
photographs, advertisements, and Christmas 
decorations. 

This budget is supplemented by income 
from a memorial fund which finances the 
commercially printed larger publications, and 
by the Emily A. Lee Fund, which provides 
speakers for the library lecture series and also 
pays for the publicity related to them. 

All in all, some 75.000 copies of various 
library publications for public distribution 
rolled off the Multigraph during a ten-month 
period in 1958. And the best part of it is that 
most of them found their way into the hands 
of library patrons. 
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New Harper Books of Interest to School Libraries 


AMERICAN ACES: In Great Fighter Battles of World War II. By 

EDWARD H. Sims. Foreword by General Nathan F. Twining. Illus. $3.95 
GRAF ZEPPELIN: The Adventures of an Aerial Globetrotter. By J. GORDON VAETH. 
The story of a famous airship. Illus. $4.00 


THE WORLD OF NIGHT. By LoRUS and MARGERY MILNE. Animal 
life after dark. Illustrated by T. M. Short. $3.75 


PATHS ACROSS THE EARTH. By LoRUS and MARGERY MILNE. The story 
of plant and animal migration. Illustrated by Henry B. Kane. $3.75 
THE LIVING FOREST. By JACK McCorRMICK. Revealing the forest as 
the constantly changing product of many influences. Jllus. $3.95 
ARCTIC WILD. By Lois CRISLER. The story of a Disney “True Life” 
team ona new frontier. Jllus. $4.95 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY THINGS. By WILLIAM C. VERGARA. Clear answers 

to intriguing scientific questions. Jllus. $3.95 

A TREASURY OF SCIENCE. Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY, SAMUEL RAPPORT 
and HELEN WRIGHT. Fourth revised edition of a famous introduction 

to science. $6.95 

THE MAKING OF A MOON. By ARTHUR C. CLARKE. The story of the earth 
satellites. Revised edition. Jllus. $3.50 

VOICE ACROSS THE SEA. By ARTHUR C. CLARKE. The story of the deep-sea 
cables. Illus. $3.75 


A NEW WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH. By RUDOLF FLESCH. Expert advice on 
how to write relaxed, informal English. $3.00 

DIRECTING THE PLAY: From Selection to Opening Night. by JOHN 
WRAY YOUNG. “An invaluable guide.’””—RALPH BELLAMY. $3.50 


GUIDE TO CAREER INFORMATION. Prepared by CAREER INFORMATION 

SERVICE, N. Y. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. $3.00 

SO YOU WANT TO BE ADOCTOR. By ALAN E. NourSE, M.D. $2.75 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A LAWYER. By WILLIAM B. NoOURSE and ALAN E. NOURSE. 
To be published in January. $2.75 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A NEW YORKER. By LEROY G. PROVINS. $2.95 


REVEILLE FOR A PERSIAN VILLAGE. By NAJMEH NAJAFI and HELEN 
HINCKLEY. A Persian woman’s efforts to improve the lot of her 
people. Jllus. $4.00 

THE PHANTOM MAJOR: The Story of David Stirling and His Desert 
Command. By VIRGINIA COWLES. The daring exploits of a British major 
in Africa in World War II. Maps. $3.95 

THE VOYAGE OF THE LUCKY DRAGON. By RALPH E. Lapp. The story of 
the Japanese fishermen who were the first victims of the hydrogen 
bomb. Illus. $3.50 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PARTY BOOK. By THE EDITORS OF Good 
Housekeeping. Covers every kind of party, including teen-agers’. 

Index. Jllus. $4.95 

FAMILY FUN AND ACTIVITIES. By MARGARET E. MULAC. Inexpensive ideas and 
projects that the whole family can enjoy. Index. Jllus. $3.95 

THE WORD GAME BOOK. By WILLIAM and MARY Morris. Hundreds of fascinating 


word games forallages. $3.95 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Two important library references. 


The new, bigger - than - ever 


WHO'S WHO 1959 


WHO'S 
WHO 
1959 


ORIGINS 


This world famous quide to world famous 
figures is now in its 1]!th annual issue. Con- 
taining more up-to-date, indisputable facts on 
more people than ever before, this compre 
hensive international reference provides the 
background, life history and interests of over 
40,000 distinguished personalities in all fields. 
Year after year, WHO'S WHO has proved 
itself a reliable standby for all libraries. 
Order your copy now...the supply is limited! 
3,375 double-column pages 6 a 8% 

Prob. $19.50 





A Short Etymological Dictionary of Modern English 


By ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Just as WHO’S WHO is an indispensable 
source for accurate life histories of outstand- 
ing people, so ORIGINS will be an invaluable 
reference on the histories and meanings of 
words. Included here is a thorough treatment 
of 12,000 basic words plus hundreds of cross- 
references. 

“...anotable achievement. Its author sets 
a new fashion in the presentation of an old 
science. By rigorous selection and skilful 
organization he has succeeded in giving 
word-lovers a compact lexicon that is both 
abundantly informative and delightfully 
readable.”—The Times Literary Supplement 


970 double-column pages 7% x10 $16.00 








YOUR PATRONS WILL 
WITH THESE ALA PAMPHLETS 


Wake up wun | 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PAMPHLETS 


The best brief statements now available of the needs and purposes of 
the three main types of American Library . . . each written with master- 
ful authority by one of the distinguished librarians of the present time 
. .. Books and Libraries; Tools of the Academic World, by Flora 
B. Ludington . . . Every Child Needs a School Library, by Mary 
Virginia Gaver ... Fountains, Not Reservoirs; The Public Library, 
by Arthur H. Parsons. 


Sold only in quantities: 5 copies, any one pamphlet, 
$1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12 





Assortments: Get copies of all three pamphlets for use in National 
Library Week. On orders for 100 or more of any one pamphlet 
placed before April 1, you may order 25 or more of either or both 
others at a straight charge of only $3.00 for 25. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY? 


A brief account of the officially-adopted standards for public libraries, 
as embodied in Public Library Service ($1.50). 


With Your Library's 
Own IMPRINT! 


This year, order any of the 
above pamphlets imprinted 
with your, library’s name and 
address—or any other copy 
you supply—for only $2.00 
per hundred additional for 
a three or four line imprint 
(minimum: $5.00 per title). 
Orders for imprinting must 
be received by March 1. All 
imprinted orders will be de- 
livered about March 15—in 
plenty of time for National 
Library Week in April. 
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Sold only in quantities: 25, $1.25; 50, $2; 100, $3.75; 
250, $7.75; 500, $15 


Also available: A Discussion Manual Based on Public Li- 
brary Service (65¢, 40¢ with single copies of Public Library 
Service, free with five or more copies; 5 copies separately, $1.75; 
10, $3.25) ...A Plan for Better Public Library Service (5 
copies, $1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.25; 50, $6; 100, $11) ... Your 
Public Library—Island or Peninsula? (color filmstrip with 
33% rpm recorded commentary, $13) 


Friends of the Library 
Who They Are, What They Do 
A simple and inexpensive way to arouse the interest of the entire 
community in the functions and needs of your public library. 


Sold only in quantities: 50, $1.50; 100, $2.50; 500, $10; 
1000, $18.50 


A Rewarding Career Is Waiting for You— 
It’s in School Librarianship 
What better time than National Library Week to interest people 
in the library profession? What better way to start than with this 


handsome new recruiting leaflet, designed especially for the po- 
tential school librarians among your friends and patrons? 


Sold only in quantities: 25, $2; 50, $3.25; 100, $5.50; 250, 
$12.75; 500, $25 


American Library Association, Dept. Al 
50 East Huron St. 
Chicago 11 
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Designed for utmost library efficiency by 

our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen... finished by fine- 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 

library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 


WN -PLAN n=» 
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or Fonction sa Cuality - 


Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 

of Education, and scores of other institutions 

for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 

maintenance. Accepted as standard for 

furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 

public buildings throughout the country. 

Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 

cat. no. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION _ 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Please visit with us in Booths J23-25, NEA Show, Atlantic City.” 
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For Quality Library Binding 
Call Your 
UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 











The College Bindery 
So. Lancaster, Mass. 


Shenandoch Valley Bindery 
New Market, Virginia 


Capital City Bookbindery 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


School Service Bindery 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


Berrien Bindery 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Angwin Book Bindery 
Angwin, California 


Golden Rule Bindery 
Escondido, California 


The College Place Bindery 
College Place, Washington 
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ADULT SERVICES 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the Adult 
Services Division: Mrs. Elsa Smith Thompson, 
chairman; Mrs. Ruth L. Howard; Sarah Maret; 
Ruth Shapiro; and Eunice Wolfe. 


Vice president and president-elect 
ESTHER MAE HENKE, executive state librarian and 
extension librarian, Oklahoma State Library, 
Oklahoma City. 
MARGARET E. MONROE, associate professor, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Secretary 
MRS. LILLIAN MOORE BRADSHAW, coordinator, 
Work with Adults, Dallas Public Library, 


Dallas (incumbent). 
DOROTHY M. NAUGHTON, public library consultant, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison. 


Director 


WALLACE J. BONK, instructor, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

FLORENE JORDAN, librarian, Columbia-Lafayette 
Regional Library, Magnolia, Arkansas. 


Additional names may be made by petitions 
signed by not fewer than 50 members of the Di- 
vision. Such petitions must be filed with the 
president of the Division, Hannis S. Smith, Li- 
brary Services Division, Department of Educa- 
tion, 369 State Office Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
by March 15, 1959. No person may be nominated 
who is not a member of the Division and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1958 


The Notable Books Council, which was trans- 
ferred to the Adult Services Division in January 
1958, completed work on “Notable Books of 
1958” during the Midwinter Meeting. Again this 
year, the list will be released on March 1, which 
will allow libraries time to plan for exhibits of 
the books during National Library Week, April 
12-18. The annotated list will appear in the ALA 
Bulletin for March, and for those libraries which 
need this information before the release date, a 
copy of the release will be available on request 
to the office of the Adult Services Division after 
February 15—with the understanding that the 
release date of March 1 will be safeguarded, and 
that there will be no publicity before the list is 


released in the press. The work of the headquar- 
ters office will be greatly expedited if requests for 
releases are accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed #10 envelope. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. Agatha L. Klein, librarian, Main Li- 
brary, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn., 
has accepted appointment as chairman of the 
Committee on a Handbook for Adult Education 
Sections. 

Felix Hirsch, librarian, Trenton State College, 
Trenton, N.J., has been added to the Committee 
on Standards on Adult Services. 

Mariana Thurber, assistant chief for Book 
Selection, Library Section, Special Services Di- 
vision, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C., is chairman of the committee listed in the 
December ALA Bulletin as the Lippincott Series 
Advisory Committee. At the recommendation of 
the chairman, the scope of the committee’s work 
is being broadened, and its title will be changed 
accordingly. Further information on the mem- 
bers and work of the committee will appear in 
an early issue of this department. 


PERSONNEL RESOURCES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The Committee on Personnel Resources in 
Adult Education wishes to obtain the comments 
or suggestions of ASD members regarding the 
recommendations on the personnel resources file 
which the committee is developing for submis- 
sion to the Board of Directors. The chairman, 
Roger DeCrow, has prepared the following state- 
ment about the committee’s plans: 


Agencies sponsoring adult education workshops for 
librarians need help in locating suitable resource peo- 
ple. The personnel resources file constructed in 1955 
to fill this need is now unhappily out of date. Hoping 
to discover a means of reactivating the file, this com- 
mittee has been thinking of the following plan which 
might salvage some of the still useful entries in the 
file, bring it into working shape, and provide for 
maintenance with less than the heroic labor required 
by the present file. 

It seems to the committee that the workshops tend 
to cluster around certain subjects, e.g., community 
study, book selection, etc. Standard plans for work- 
shops in these areas might be prepared or adapted 
from successful workshops held in the past. Each situ- 
ation, of course, would require modification or tailor- 
ing of these “packaged” plans. The resources file, then, 
would list persons in each state (or region) qualified 
to serve as consultants, speakers, or leaders of these 
workshops. The other resource people occasionally 
needed could be located through a network of scouts 
or informants, adult education councils, librarians, or 
others well acquainted with the personnel resources of 
their own local communities. Search for a qualified 
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Your Library NEEDS the 


Journal of 
COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


to Meet the Demands of 
Title V of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL FOR 


PSYCHOLOGISTS, EDUCATORS, 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORKERS 
CONCERNED WITH COUNSELING 


Annual Subscription: 
$6.00 Domestic, $6.50 Foreign 


JOURNAL OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
10 Student Services Bidg. 
The Ohio State University 
COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 





person would begin by applying to the local infor- 
mant and would spread through the network until the 
need was filled. This procedure would supplant the 
present attempt to list a profusion of possible re- 
source people throughout the country in a central file 
of names. 

Three assumptions underlie this plan: 1) the num- 
ber of adult education workshops for librarians will 
grow; 2) librarians or others well acquainted with 
their communities are willing to assist their colleagues 
find resource people: 3) the number of requests for 
such assistance in any locality will not be great 
enough to impose a great burden on the volunteer 
information. 


Comments on the assumptions and the plans 
should be sent to Mr. DeCrow at the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 
S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, II. 





A reprint of the April 1954 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, which was devoted to adult education, 
is still available in quantity from the Adult Serv- 
vices Division office. Among the features which 
are still useful are the three articles expressing 
varying views on the library’s role in adult edu- 
cation by Messrs. Cory, Hamill, and Greenaway; 
a statement by Gerald Johnson; another by Harry 
A. Overstreet; and a history of the ALA adult 
Education Board. 








A THOUSAND HANDS HAVE PROVEN... 
Plaiti-Kloon’ “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 


M Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 










Relied upon by thousands of libraries, “REGULAR” 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings 
Durable Acetate Film adds ‘sparkle’ and appeal 
while it protects Paper backing cushions binding _ 

; no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book’s edges and a, 


spine 



















OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 


Lifetime® and Duplex-Lifetime: For heavy-duty 
protection. 











Simplex™™ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra REGULAR DUPLEX-REGULAR 
convenience. One-piece Two-piece, ™ 
cover in adjustable cover 








3 1) all book sizes. to eliminate book measuring. 
. 

59 E. Alpine St., N & 5, NM. 3. 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





1S ANOTHER JOURNAL NEEDED? 

“When will the Reference Services Division have 
its own publication?” is perhaps the question 
most often asked concerning RSD’s program, for 
the journals of some of the other divisions, such 
as Library Resources and Technical Services 
and College and Research Libraries (one pub- 
lished by a type-of-activity division, the other by 
a type-of-library division) are greatly valued by 
their (Many of us in RSD are, of 
course, among those members, some paying 
additional dues to belong to RTSD.) Some ALA 
members of other divisions have pointed out that 
they have selected those memberships mainly 
to receive their journals. There is some reason 
to believe that a number of reference librarians 
have joined other type-of-activity divisions than 
RSD for this reason. 

A new division does not spring to full growth 
at birth, but must develop steadily and achieve 
maturity through good works. The Reference 
Services Division has sought to build a sound 
and useful program for its members during its 


members. 


formative period. It can point to successful estab- 
lishment of a number of regional and local chap- 
ters, through which reference librarians may 
work on matters of immediate and local concern 
as well as participating in the national program 
of the division. 


WORK OF THE DIVISION UP TO NOW 

The RSD’s Committee on New Reference Tools 
continues the important work of an earlier com- 
mittee which functioned under the former ALA 
organization. The division continues to sponsor 
the committee to study the Wilson indexes. It 
has assumed responsibility for preparing a se- 
lected list of reference books for the Library 
Journal. Its Committee on Interlibrary Loans has 
prepared a statement of procedures to be fol- 
lowed in international interlibrary loan transac- 
tions. It has presented programs at annual con- 
ferences at Kansas City and San Francisco which 
have appealed to a variety of interests in refer- 
ence work. These are some of the ways in which 
the RSD has sought to make itself useful and to 
provide a focus of interest for its members dur- 
ing its first year or so of existence. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT PUBLISHING 
But although much has been said about the 
value of a publishing program and the necessity 
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for communicating regularly with its members, 
this part of our program is still at a deliberative 
stage, for we are carefully studying our needs 
and the best way to meet them. As announced 
in this department last month, the Publication 
Committee, under Robert E. Scudder’s chairman- 
ship, is giving particular attention to the ques- 
tion of establishing a journal in the reference 
field, and is attempting to discover gaps which 
need to be filled in this area. 

We are all certain we do not want to start 
a new journal just for the sake of having an 
official publication. Many of us are concerned 
at the number of library periodicals already in 
existence, and would like to see greater attention 
paid to improving the quality of library literature 
rather than merely adding to its quantity. This 
is actually a question for all librarians to ponder, 
and particularly for the ALA to consider, with 
regard to its total publishing program. 


WHAT WOULD GO INTO A JOURNAL? 

The Publication Committee is concerning it- 
self mainly with the question of what reference 
librarians believe they most need to find in a 
publication directed to their interests. It is some- 
times suggested that reviews of reference works 
and subscription books might well be concen- 


trated in such a journal. Papers prepared for 
presentation at meetings of the RSD would some- 
times lend themselves to publication (such as 
James D. Hart’s “Search and Research: The Li- 
brarian and the Scholar,” published in College 
and Research Libraries, September 1958, and 
Glenn S. Dumke’s “Digging History Out of 
Journalism, Mugbooks, and Chambers of Com- 
merce,” which appeared in Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, December 1958—both of which were pre- 
sented by the RSD at the San Francisco Con- 
ference). Direct communication of news and 
matters of business with our members, now pro- 
vided through this page in the ALA Bulletin, 
would properly be handled through a division 
journal. 

There is also the question of whether through 
a periodical directed toward our special interests 
we might be better able to seek out and inspire 
articles and studies which are not now being 
published because we lack a suitable medium. 
There can be no simple or immediate answer to 
this one. 

These are among the questions our Publication 
Committee is working at conscientiously. We 
expect to be able to offer at least some first 
tentative answers before many months.—Everett 
T. Moore, president, Reference Services Division. 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“The most comprehensive American work.” Guide to Reference 


Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 


“Provides the most comprehensive list of American notables, 


living and dead, available in any one source. 
Sources, by Louts SHOREs. 


” Basic Reference 


NOW SHIPPING: VOLUME XLII 
More than a cyclopedia of biographies, White’s presents a pan- 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 


example: 


orama of American history as unfolded in the lives of the people 
who have made it. The comprehensive and detailed subject index is 
the key to thousands of facts in the fields of human endeavor, for 
the development of the modern reaper; the story of 


World War I’s Lost Battalion; the date of the first appendectomy; 


culture. 





the design of the bathysphere. 

Volume XLII, the latest volume of the permanent series, adds to the 
continuing record of American history contained in the biographies 
of men and women who have contributed to our national life and 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON 


REPORT 





by Germaine Krettek 


The first session of the 86th Congress convened 
on January 7. Since this is a new Congress, it is 
expected that committee assignments will take 
considerable time and that consequently there 
will be little actual consideration of new legisla- 
tion for some weeks. Because the November elec- 
tions produced significant changes in both the 
Senate and the House, there will be new mem- 
bers on most committees, but there appear to be 
no changes in chairmanships concerned in any 
way with education. 

The President’s budget message customarily 
goes to Congress about the middle of January. 
At this writing, we do not know what figure is 
included for the Library Services Act for fiscal 
1960 (July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960). It seems 
highly unlikely, however, that the full amount of 
the authorization will be recommended in view 
of repeated statements from the White House in- 
dicating “a more intensive budget-cutting drive” 
than usual. The Washington Office is prepared 
for a consistent, day-to-day effort to obtain the 
full $7,500,000 authorized by the Library Serv- 
ices Act, but the active support of librarians, 
trustees, and friends of libraries is even more 
important. Direct communication from the con- 
gressman’s own district or state is of major con- 
cern. He wants to know about the results of the 
library program in his particular area and the 
reasons why he should support the full author- 
ized appropriation. He appreciates specific in- 
formation from his own state to back him up 
when he talks to Appropriation Committee mem- 
bers and to supplement the facts and figures we 
can supply him on the overall national program. 
Mail to representatives is important now since 
the House hearing will probably be held this 
month. 


ALA REPRESENTED AT GOVERNMENT MEETINGS 


ALA has been represented at a number of 
meetings in Washington on the National Defense 
Education Act. A special briefing session on the 
implications of the law for libraries and librari- 
ans was held on November 14 by Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence Derthick and was at- 
tended by the following ALA members: Emer- 
son Greenaway, president; Margaret Rufsvold, 
Executive Board member and director, Library 
Science Division, Indiana University; David 


A Note to Librarians 


IN THE BELIEF that a library is de- 
signed for people seeking INFORMA- 
TION THAT IS ACCURATE AND UP. 
TO-DATE— 


IN THE BELIEF that Current History 
is performing a public service with 
ORIGINAL STUDIES OF CURRENT 
AFFAIRS, with a DOCUMENT SEC- 
TION reprinting the texts of treaties and 
other documents, with a CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE MONTH IN REVIEW, with 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, with MAPS 
illustrating current problems— 


IN THE BELIEF that for the smaller 
library with a limited budget Current His- 
tory’s continuing studies of contemporary 
problems provide information not dupli- 
cated elsewhere in handy, useful volumes— 


IN THE BELIEF that for larger li- 
braries Current History puts the most re 
cent and hard-to-find information at your 


fingertips—we urge you to... 
TRY OUR SPECIAL INTRODUC 


TORY OFFER-worth $1.95—AND 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


With your yearly subscription to CUR- 
RENT HISTORY at our regular rate of 
$7 for 1 year, $13 for 2 years, we shall give 
you 3 FREE issues for a 15-month sub- 
scription. Take advantage of our free gift 
coupon for librarians by mailing the 
coupon below today! 


CURRENT HISTORY 
108 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
[] 12 months at $7 plus 3 free issues 
[] 24 months at $13 plus 3 free issues 


Name 


Zone .. 
Add 25¢ for Canada. 


Add 50¢ for foreign, including the Philip 
pines. 


(] Check enclosed [] Send bill. CHALA259 
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JiM RABBELOCH 


Eric P. Kelly, Newbery Prize winning author 
(Trumpeter of Krakow, 1928) discusses the book 
scene in Youngtown, Arizona, with State Book- 
mobile Librarian Ben Vance; Maricopa County 
Librarian Gertrude Thayer; and State Extension 
Librarian Catherine Chadwick. Youngtown, a 
modern oasis exclusively for older retired people, 
is visited on a cooperative program of demonstra- 
tion, made possible by the Library Services Act, 
between the state of Arizona and the Maricopa 
County libraries. State bookmobiles serve coun- 
ties with demonstration runs while maintaining 
another regular eight-week route over the entire 
State. 


Clift, executive director; Richard Harwell, as- 
sociate executive director and executive secretary 
of the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries; Eleanor Ahlers, executive 
American Association of School Librarians; Ger- 
maine Krettek, director of the Washington Office; 
Mae Graham, supervisor, School and Children’s 
Libraries, Library Extension Division, Maryland 
Department of Education; and the Reverend 
James J. Kortendick, head, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Catholic University. Representa- 
tives of the American Book Publishers Council 
were also present. 

ALA President Greenaway attended a confer- 
ence on higher education called by Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, the secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, at which time 
Mr. Greenaway called attention to the impor- 


secretary, 
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tance of libraries at all levels of education and 
the problems of adequate financing. He pre- 
sented as a specific goal—$3 per capita expendi- 
ture for public library service with 60 per cent 
to come from local sources, 25 per cent from 
state sources, and 15 per cent to come from the 
federal government. This proposal evoked ap- 
plause from the presidents of the other national 
organizations present at the meeting and a com- 
ment by Dr. Flemming that the goal was cer- 
tainly outlined in concrete terms. 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAL RATES 


Effective January 1, 1959, the following inter- 
national surface postage rates will apply to 
Books and Sheet Music: 1) to member countries 
of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 
2¢ for the first two ounces or fraction thereof 
and 1¢ for each additional two ounces or frac- 
tion thereof; 2) to all other countries: 3¢ for the 
first two ounces or fraction thereof and 114¢ for 
each additional two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Packages of books or sheet music mailed at 
the revised international printed matter rates 
must endorse the address side of the envelope or 
wrapper “Printed Matter—Books” or “Printed 
Matter—Sheet Music.” 

For further information including second class 
publications and prepayment regulations, con- 
sult the Postal Bulletin for December 11, 1958, 
page 6. 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 
Three issues of the Public Library Reporter ({for- 
merly PLD Reporter) are planned for 1959. 
“Plans for Six Public Library Buildings” (Public 
Library Reporter No. 8) based on the 1958 meet- 
ing of the Architecture Committee for Public 
Libraries is being published shortly. 

Information is being sought on instances of 
citizen group cooperation with public libraries 
and on written policy statements regarding per- 
sonnel, gifts. administration, etc. Reporters num- 
bers nine and ten will be compilations of 
this material. The division is interested in con- 
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tributions from any librarian who knows of ma- 
terial that will add to the value of the publica- 
tion. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


One of the Public Library Association’s most 
interesting and rewarding responsibilities is co- 
operation with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ program called “Know Your 
Library.” Mrs. H. A. Felder, chairman, Division 
of Libraries of the GFWC, has distributed an 
outstanding newsletter to the state GFWC chair- 
men. In it she describes a day she spent on a 
bookmobile. 


One beautiful October day I went riding on one of 
the three bookmobiles of the Snohomish County Li- 
brary (Washington), the newest and _ best, inci- 
dentally. It was a wonderful experience. We made 
stops at three country schools where children came 
out with books—twos, threes, and dozens. Some of 
them first graders, and eighth 
graders, but all were busy reading. 

Teachers, too, came in for books reserved, and 
to see “What you have on board today.” 

We stopped at country stores, post offices, and 
homes where men and women in housefrocks, jeans, 
and overalls came hurrying up to return shopping 
bags and cardboard cartons full of books, and to 
take out as many more for all members of the family. 
And one logger, for this was in the high-timber area, 
asked for that new Nobel Prize book by the Russian. 
“If he got a prize, it must be good.” And the li- 
brarian wrote down a reservation for Dr. Zhivago. 

I urge you, not only to visit all the great and well- 
established libraries you possibly can, but also to 
arrange to go bookmobile riding. It will give you a 
real insight into the part books and reading can play 
in the lives of people in the isolated areas of our 
country. 


were some were 


1959 CITATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


outstanding library trustees will be 
awarded citations at the ALA Conference in 
Washington. Nominations are to be submitted to 
the chairman of the jury, Mrs. Emily Miller 
Danton, before April 1, 1959. These may be made 
by a library board, state extension agency, indi- 
vidual trustee, state trustee organization, or 
by the Trustee Section of the Public Library 
Association. By action of the PLA Board of 
Directors. an entire board may be cited in addi- 
tion to, or instead of, a single trustee. This is 
not to be interpreted as a general policy but 
makes it possible to take into account unusual 
circumstances where a whole board should be 


Two 


cited, 

Nominations should not be longer than five 
double-spaced typed pages, and should describe 
in detail the achievements and qualifications of 
the trustees nominated, including their contribu- 





tions to state and national, as well as local 
library progress. Nominees must have been in 
active service on a library board for at least part 
of the year 1958 to be eligible. For more com- 
plete information on this award see the ALA 
Bulletin December 1956, page 714. 

Members of the Jury on Citation of Trustees 
are: Trustee members: Mrs. Margaret Culkin 
Banning, Duluth, Minn.; James A. Gary, Jr., 
Baltimore; Mrs. Frank C. Churchill, Puuene, 
Maui, Hawaii. Librarian members: Miss Mary 
Louise Giraud, Tensas Parish Library, St. Jo- 
seph, La.; Mrs. Emily Miller Danton, 2118 S. 
14th Ave., Birmingham 5, Ala., Chairman. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


Since the publication of Public Library Serv- 
ice, the association has been concerned about 
its use and continuing re-evaluation. The Board 
of Directors voted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference to terminate the old Committee on Pro- 
motion of the Revised Standards and to establish 
an overall Committee on Standards. Subcom- 
mittees or special committees would be con- 
cerned with revision of the basic document, im- 
plementation or amplification and use, and pro- 
motion of use of the standards. 


LIBRARY TRUSTEE HOME STUDY COURSE 


A new home study course for library trustees 
has been prepared by Miss Tommie Dora Barker, 
special library consultant and former dean of 
the Library School, Emory University. The ten 
lessons cover such topics as state laws, financing 
library service, staff, and evaluating the library’s 
services in relation to standards. The readings 
and comments of the instructor would be valu- 
able to both the new and old trustee. Further 
information may be obtained from the Home 
Study Program, Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education, University of Georgia, Athens. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
[F others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*3S..A0° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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Announcing 


JAZZ, A Quarterly of American 
Music, Now in Its Second Issue 







The definitive jazz magazine; 80 pps. mini- 
mum; 6 x 9, book stock; scholarly and serious 
studies of jazz and jazz musicians. Reviews of 
important jazz LPs, full listing each quarter 
of all JAZZ LPs issued; Reviews of jazz 
books; interviews with jazz musicians, critical 










articles, sociological studies, and etymologies 
of jazz terms. Contributions from the major 
writers in the jazz field; including Andre 
Hodeir, Henry Pleasants, Louis Gottlieb, Al- 
bert J. McCarthy, John Hammond, Ralph J. 
Gleason, Studs Terkel, George Frazier, etc. 
Already subscribed to by numerous of the 
leading public, college and university libraries 
as an invaluable and standard reference work 












on this vital American art form. 





$3 per year, $1 per issue 


JAZZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2110 Haste St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 






Yor DUMB WAITERS + BOOK 


LIFTS +» MONEY LIFTS - 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 





D. A. MATOT, INC. 
1533 W. Altgeld Uncele 9-2177 Chicoge 14, ltl 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 


23 East 4th St., New York 3. 


SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. . . .” The Sat. Review. 


For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Tech- 
nical Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. 
Send list of your duplicates. Denster Company, 


303-4th Ave., New York 10. 
BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 


translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreign language classics. Interlinear Editions: 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of 
other translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


U.L.O.S. Union list of serials. 2nd edition and 
supplements 1943, 1941-1943, 1944-1949. Con- 
tact: Miss Jacqueline Meeks, Flint College Li- 
brary, University of Michigan, 1321 E. Court St., 
Flint 3, Mich. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. An important publication for you 
$5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE- 
and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified information including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DI- 
RECTORIES for librarians and educators to 
subsidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. 
II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, spe- 
cific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


U.S. AIR FORCES IN EUROPE—Nonap- 
propriated fund vacancies for librarians antici- 
pated in France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, and 
Libya. Manager for library program similar to 
small U.S. public library with emphasis on tech- 
nical service to Air Force units. U.S. citizen 
under 40 without dependents. Library Science 
degree from ALA accredited school and one year 
professional experience. Beginning salary $4980 
plus government quarters or quarters allowance. 
Forward U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate 
to Commander-in-Chief, Hq USAFE, DCS/Per- 





sonnel, ATTN: Command Librarian, APO 633, 
New York, N.Y. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—for Concord, 
Mass. Particular emphasis on American history 
and literature. Good opportunity for varied ex- 
perience and assumption of responsibility in 
pleasant library. Starting salary $3300-$3700. 
Write: Mrs. Dorothy Nyren, Concord Free Pub- 
lic Library, Concord, Mass. 


EXTENSION LIBRARIAN needed to provide 
advisory and book service to more than 50 local 
libraries in the lakes and mountain region of 
New Hampshire. New bookmobile, complete with 
chauffeur-clerk to handle clerical details. Duties: 
speaking, writing articles and reviews, confer- 
ences and projects with local librarians and trus- 
tees, audio-visual programs, exhibits. One-half 
time spent on bookmobile, other half in advisory 
duties. A splendid opportunity for someone wish- 
ing a position requiring ability and independent 
judgment and initiative. An ideal spot for profes- 
sional growth. 5-day, 3714 hour week; combina- 
tion Social Security and state retirement; sick 
leave and vacation 114 work days each for every 
month worked; optional health insurance; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experi- 
ence desirable. Salary to be arranged within the 
scale $4876-$5888. B-165. 


CATALOGER to be in charge of processing 
books for bookmobiles. Supervision of three cleri- 
cal assistants. Position open January 1, 1959. 
Salary range $4056-$5096. Apply to State Librar- 
ian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 


ASSISTANT CATALOGER for college library 
45 minutes from Penn Station. Fifth year degree, 
working knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages, at least one year of cataloging experi- 
ence. Faculty rank, T.I.A.A. retirement system, 
Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
medical insurance, one month vacation, 35 hour 


week. Beginning salary $4300. B-164. 
JUNIOR CHIDREN’S LIBRARIAN for ex- 


panding public library in library-minded com- 


munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
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Separate children’s room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children’s librarians. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 


CHILDREN’S SPECIALIST at State Regional 
Library Center in Greenfield. To serve children 
and young people in 38 towns located in beauti- 
ful Connecticut Valley and along Mohawk Trail. 
Require library school graduate, preferably with 
experience. Salary $4043 to $5213. Write: As- 
sistant Director, Massachusetts Division of Li- 
brary Extension, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 


LIBRARIAN GRADE IV (rank of 


tor). Position March 1, 1959 in 


Instruc- 


open Serials 


Department of University Library. Master’s de- 
gree or the equivalent and some experience with 
serials or documents, in a university, college, or 


reference library. Duties: To assist the Depart- 
ment Head in acquisition, exchange, and servic- 
ing of serials and periodicals. Salary range: 
$5237-$6809, with annual increment of $262. 
3845 hours work week. One month’s vacation. 
Compulsory State Retirement. Optional hos- 
pitalization. Write: Donald F. Cameron, Li- 
brarian, Rutgers University Library, New 


Brunswick, N.J. 
DIRECTOR WANTED. New Southern Tier Li- 


brary System serving Steuben, Yates, and Alle- 
gheny Headquarters in progressive 
Corning. Challenging position for qualified per- 
son with administrative skills who wants oppor- 
build own organization. Minimum 
requirements: library degree and six years ex- 
perience. New York Civil Service applies. Start- 
ing salary approximately $8000. Write Mrs. 
Campbell Rutledge, Jr., 17 East Fifth St., Corn- 
ing, N.Y. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with ex- 
perience and degree to head staff of Sharon Pub- 
lic Library. community, expansion 
planned, combined circulation Children & Adult 
Depts. over 100,000, cooperative school program. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Write 
F. J. Fleming, Box 392, Sharon, Mass. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD for 
busy suburban library of over 100,000 vols. near 
New York City. Widely varied and appreciative 
public; cooperative staff. Salary: $5300-$6100 ac- 
cording to experience. College and library school 


counties. 


tunity to 


Growing 
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degrees plus reference experience required. Good 
book collection, salary schedule, retirement, So- 
cial Security, health plan and usual employee 
benefits. B-167. 


southeast 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Graduation from 


an accredited library school. Interesting position 
now open. Excellent promotional opportunities. 
Salary $4350-$4950. Retirement, Social Security, 
sick leave and vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. 
Write Director, Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston, W.Va. 


THE MODEL CITY, Anniston, Ala., has open- 
ings for Assistant Public Libraries Director; 
Children’s Librarian; and Bookmobile Librarian. 
City Library service includes central library, 5 
branches and bookmobile, serving 33,000 popu- 
lation. Salaries open depending upon training 
and experience. 5-day, 40-hour work week, paid 
sick leave and vacation. Ideal working conditions 
in beautiful Southern city. Apply to: John D. 
Hyatt, Public Libraries Director, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Anniston, Ala. 


LIBRARIAN for one of Florida’s most beauti- 
ful and modern libraries in the fastest growing 
county of the U. S. Addition to library set for 
early 1959. Challenge for one with experience, 
ability, and initiative. Cooperative Library Board. 
Apply: Melbourne Public Library, Melbourne, 
Fla. 


midwest 
DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 


take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.I.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


HEAD CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN and Ref- 
erence Librarian. Children’s librarian to super- 
vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; 50% of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 
Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public Li- 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for use 
in 40 elementary schools; to provide advisory 
service for principals and teachers. Under 45 
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with bachelor and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as 
part of a new _ educational-cultural center. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY, University City, 
Mo. (suburb of St. Louis). Full charge of ex- 
cellent library in suburban residential community 
of 58,000. Salary range $6000-$6900. College and 
library school graduate. Submit resume to Mrs. 
W. L. Chandler, 7031 Waterman Ave., University 
City 5, Mo. 


THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
professional assistants for work in reference, 
cataloging and circulation. Good promotional op- 
portunities in a busy metropolitan library. Sal- 
aries range from $4080 to $4560 for fifth year 
degree and from $3780 to $4260 for fourth year 
degree, depending on experience. Write to W. B. 
Wood, Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


BRANCH LIBRARY supervisory position. 
Maximum salary on appointment $5080 per year 


with at least 7 years professional experience. An- 
nual increments. Must have degree from ac- 
credited library school. Opportunity for advance- 
ment in position and salary. Retirement and in- 
surance plan. Month vacation. Write Personnel 
Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Position now 
open in growing, modern library. Training and 
experience required; salary schedule, range 
$4080-$5220; vacation; municipal retirement, 
Social Security; Blue Shield Plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Large automotive concern in Detroit needs 
recent female Library Science graduate to do 
general library work. Must have ability to cata- 
logue and handle reference work. Central loca- 
tion, many fine benefit programs. Minimum 
rate $5200 per annum. Please state education, 
age, experience and salary requirements. Reply 


B-166. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN: Michigan State Li- 


brary has opening for an experienced Cataloger. 
Salary ($5011-$6305) is subject to adjustment, 


depending upon qualifications. Require graduate 
degree in Library Science plus at least one year 
of suitable experience. State civil service position 
which offers Social Security and state retirement 
benefits (hospitalization and life insurance avail- 
able), longevity pay, sick leave and 13 days an- 
nual vacation, 40-hour, five-day week. No evening 
hours. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State 
Librarian, Michigan State Library, 125 E. Shia- 
wassee Street, Lansing, Mich. 

ACQUSITIONS LIBRARIAN (the job is 
OK’d for fulltime now)! BA and BLS required. 
Salary $4719 to $5356 in 4 steps; start higher 
than beginning rate, for prof. experience in 
Acquisitions or related work. 40 hr. week, good 
working conditions, very congenial staff. Apply 
to: Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Libraries, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 


WANTED: Head Librarian, City Library with 
Bookmobile. Must have library degree with ex- 
perience in handling public relations. Salary 
$6000 and up depending on experience and quali- 
fications. Month’s vacation and paid sick leave. 
Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund and Social 
Security. Apply to: Charles D. Ehlert, M.D., 604a 
East Broadway, Alton, Il. 


LAKE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY located 
in Northern Indiana near Chicago serving popu- 
lation over 100,000 (projected) through nine 
community libraries, book trailers at schools, and 
bookmobile has professional positions for staff 
specialists and public service librarians. Diversi- 
fied experience with advancement opportunities 
in a new system. Opportunity to bring into reality 
ALA principles of coordinated library service 
with adequate support basis. Salaries open. Re- 
tirement. 40-hour, 5-day week. Director, Lake 
County Public Library, Merrillville, Ind. 


southwest 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for multi-county 
demonstration in Texas under LSA. Qualifica- 
tions: L.S. degree required; experience. Sick 
leave, optional hospitalization, vacation at end 
of demonstration year, Social Security, state re- 
tirement. Demonstration begins February 1, 
1959. Salary $4500. Write to: W. B. Harwell, 
State Librarian, Austin, Tex. 


SUPERVISOR OF FIELD SERVICES on the 
staff of the Rural Library Service, Texas State 
Library. Exciting and challenging work in the 
development of new library through 
demonstrations under the Library Act. 
Two other supervisors are on the staff. Forty- 
hour week, 18 days sick leave and 10 days vaca- 


systems 
Services 
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tion per year, Social Security, state retirement, 
optional hospitalization insurance. Travel costs 
paid by state. Qualifications: Graduation from 
an ALA accredited library school, experience in 
rural library extension, a knowledge of regional 
library service, ability to plan and conduct 
workshops. Salary $6500. Write W. B. Harwell, 
State Librarian, Austin, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Begnning salary 
up to $4800 with L.S. degree. Regional library 
in Washington’s Cascade Mountain area (see 
cover of Nov. ALA Bulletin). Brand new build- 
ing with beautiful children’s room. Growing and 
appreciative public. Opportunity to work with 
5-County Library Sve. Act. Demonstration library 
on our doorstep. Apply Librarian: North Central 
Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 


OREGON STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL Ref- 
Librarian with background in 
work with young adults. Bibliography, reference 
and consultant work with school and_ public 


erence needed 


libraries. Degree required and four years pro- 
fessional experience. Civil Service, State Retire- 
ment, Social Security. Salary $4560-$5760. Ap- 
ply: Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, 
Salem. 


far west 
FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE and 


Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
er’s Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 
begin and advance rapidly; if you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 
dren’s supervisor. We have a creative program 
and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 


COLLEGE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with 
knowledge and interest in music and recordings. 
Position also includes supervision of audio serv- 
ice in library and cataloging of recordings. Suc- 
cessful college reference experience desirable. 
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Must be graduate of ALA accredited library 
school. Special, general secondary or Junior Col- 
lege. California teaching credential required. Po- 
sition open September 1959. Salary schedule 
$5100-$9870. Letter of application should be as 
complete as possible listing all educational and 
professional experience. Write: Mrs. Edla R. 
Walter, Librarian, College of San Mateo, San 
Mateo, Calif. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA, CITY LI- 
BRARY has immediate opening for experienced 
cataloguer as Assistant in the Catalogue Depart- 
ment of the Main Library. Cosmopolitan com- 
munity. Congenial staff and progressive admin- 
istration. Liberal sick leave, vacation, health in- 
surance and other civil State 
retirement plan. Salary $5220 to $5793. LS de- 
gree required, and three years of professional 


service benefits. 


cataloguing experience. Send to Personnel De- 
partment, City Hall, Santa Monica, Calif., for 
application and further particulars. 
hawaii 
DOES HAWAII APPEAL TO YOU as a place 
to live and work? Would you like to join the 
hundred or so professional librarians who have 
found a satisfying career at the Crossroads of the 
Pacific? We have openings for adult bookmobile 
librarian, fine arts assistant, senior cataloger. 
salary up to $5124. We also need a competent 
and experienced man or woman to head our Sci- 
ence and Industry Section, salary up to $5532. 
Accredited library school required, 45 or under. 
Month vacation, sick leave, retirement plus So- 
cial Security. Write enclosing photo, to Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 
Salary 
Maximum 
$394 
427 
461 
427 
461 
496 
427 
461 
496 


Minimum 
$331 
364 
398 
364 
364 
398 
364 
398 
434 


Librarian | 

Librarian II 

Librarian III 

Catalog Librarian I 
Catalog Librarian II 
Catalog Librarian III 
Children’s Librarian I 
Children’s Librarian II 
Children’s Librarian III 


Appointments to positions in these classes may 
be made at any salary interval between the mini- 
mum and maximum of the range at which quali- 
fied persons can be recruited. Recruitment is on 
a continuous basis until needs are met throughout 
the Territory of Hawaii. Contact the following 
for information and application: Mrs. Loretta 
Fukuda, Recruiting & Examining Supervisor, 
Department of Civil Service, Territory of Hawaii, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 
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Qa &D 
WHAT DOES ONE LOOK FOR 
IN A BOOK COVER? 


SOME LOOK FOR COLOR — 
SOME LOOK FOR DETAIL — 
SOME LOOK FOR WEARABILITY — 


Each one for its oum sake 
iA important — BUT 


The combination of all three will attract more readers, improve shelf 
appearance and cost far less per circulation. With PICTURE COVERS* — 


COLOR ————- is always at its brilliant best. 

DETAIL ———— often exceeds that of the original. 

WEARABILITY —— through the use of special plastic inks applied by a special 
process, and as proven by laboratory tests, far exceeds that of any cover manufactured 
for use on prebound and rebound books. 


Insist that your binder use them when placing your next binding order. 


icture Gover’ sinvINGs, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC., IN NEW YORK CITY* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: YUkon 1-1800 





Ei ae ae 
undeliverable copies on form 3579 t 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, lil. 


American Library Association 


Mr. Eugene B. Power 
University Microfilzs 
313 N. ist St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


World Book Encyclopedia 
“Consultants” 


World Book Encyclopedia is not only an 
important part of students’ education—stu- 
dents are an important part of World Book. 
Included in our continuous revision pro- 
gram are subjects and information incor- 
porated from suggestions made by boys and 
girls themselves. 

Some of the material in the greatly ex- 
panded article on Weather, for example, is 
the result of suggestions sent to us in 
our nationwide classroom research program. 


This is part of the extensive and continu- 
ous study carried on to make World Book 
the most functional encyclopedia available. 

The editors of World Book Encyclopedia 
constantly strive to offer the greatest bene- 
fits to all persons connected with education 
—teachers, librarians, and the students 
themselves. It is gratifying to see these ef- 
forts reflected by World Book’s continued 
leadership in America’s homes, schools, and 
libraries. 


WORLD 
BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





